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“THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL,’’—a new, live, original, and unique quarterly magazin2, devoted extclu- 
tively to festivals, exhibitions, entertainments, tableaux, &c.,in schools. Fifty cents a year Sample copies, 
titteencents. Address SEWELL .& MILLER, Pablishers, Chicazo, Ill 
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LIFE IN UTAH, 


OR THE 


Mysteries and Crimes of Mormonism. 


BEING AN EXPOSE OF THEIR SECRET RITES AND CEREMONIES, WITH A FULL AND AUTHEN. 
TIC HISTORY OF POLYGAMY AND THE MORMON SECT, FROM ITS 
ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY J. Et. BEADLE, 


EDITOR OF THE SALT LAKE REPORTER 


Illustrated with over Thirty Fine Engravings. 


The author’s long residence in Utah; his position as editor of the leading journal of that 
Territory; his spirited defence of the cause of morality against Mormon treason and licentious. 
ness, and his own sufferings, at their hands, peculiarly qualify him for this task. 

THE WORK TREATS OF 

Mormonism ; its origin and history, and shows how, founded on imposture, it has grown by 
deceit and crime. It shows how Joe Smirx was enabled to deceive and cheat his followers; 
how by enticing them with licentious baits, he succeeded in maintaining his influence over them, 

Of crime and lawlessness in Utah; showing the Mormon leaders in their true light, as thieves. assassins and mur- 
derers ; how hum: an life is every day taken in Utah ; explaining and illustrating the infs imous doc trine of killing a man 
to save his soul; an“ presenting a catalogue of crimes and horrors at which even the coolest and calmest reader will 
turn pale. Of the Mormon re ligion, its infamous and heathenish character, its multitude of gods, its abominable doc- 
trines and practice, revealing many strange mysteries and outrageous ceremonies. 

The book is full of the most absorbing episodes and incidents of Mormon life and mystery, 
as well as of solid and practical information. ‘The high praise which the work has received 
from members of Congress and Government officials to whom it was submitted, and by whom 
its publication was urged as a duty to the country, stamps it as one of the most powerful and 
thrilling books ever published. 

Agents are meeting with unprecedented success, one reports 71 subscribers in two days, one 29 subscribers the first 
day, and many others from 100 to 150 per week. 


AGENTS WANTED.—Send for Circulars and see our terms, and a full descrip- 
tion of the work. Address, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REVOLUTION IN SCHOOL FURNITURE! ! 


THE 


ACKNOWLEDGED FAVORITE. 


INTRODUCED IN 5O PROMINENT TOWNS &c., IN THIS VICINITY IN SIX MONTHS, 





THE NEW PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


With Curved Folding Seat. 
COMFORT, DURABILITY, AND BEAUTY, 
VERSUS 
*“STOOPING SHOULDERS, CRAMPED LIMBS AND UNCOUTH APPEARANCE.” 
FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT ON APPLICATION. 
ALSO OF 


School and Teachers’ Furnilure, of all Styles, 
Blackboards, &c., &e. 


J. A. BANCROFT & CO., } General 
512 Arch-st., Phila. { School Furnishers, 
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We Send Out no Traveling Agents *%% 


Terms for First Introduction, one half the annexed prices. 
We wilt deliver the Books for First Introduction free of 
expense, tn any part of the United States, on receipt of 
the Cash. Sample Copies sent on receipt of haif price. 


Stoddart’ Hath ential Sores, 


STODDARD’S JUVENILE MENTAL ARITHMETIC. ....00ccceeee0+--8 25 











‘STODDARD’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. ....ccccccccccccsceccecs 50 
STODDARD’S RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. ...cccccccccccesveecces 50 
STODDARD’S NEW PRACTICAL A BRITHMET IC... cscccccccccccseceees iI 00 
Short and Full Course for Graded Schools. 
STODDARD’S PICTORIAL PRIMARY ARITHMETIC......cce-cceee 30 
STODDARD’S COMBINATION ARITHMETIC.......... vibes ob) cece ties 80 
STODDARD’S COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, ccccccccccccvccctscccces ies 2-88 


The Combination School Arithmetic being Mental and Written Arithmetic in one book, 
will alone serve for District Schools. For Academies a fall high course is obtained by the 
Complete Arithmetic and Intellectual Arithmetic, — 


STODDARD’S HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


A Complete School Algebra, in one vol., 890 pages, $1.50. Designed for Elementary 
and Higher Classes in Schools and Academies. By Prof. Epwarp Otnzy, University of 
Michigan, 


A Geometry and Trigonometry, in one vol. By Prof. Eowarp Otner. Jn press. 
A General Geometry and Calculus, in one vol. Jn press. 


The other books of Stoddard’s Series will be publisixed as rapidly as possible. 

We have full and complete Keys of the Intellectual, Practical, and Complete Arithmetics 
and Algebras, for the use of teachers only. 

Stoddard’s Series of Arithmetics have been before the public about twenty years, and have 
won acommanding position pce | text-books. Owing to Prof. Stoddard’s failing health, the 
task of preparing the Higher books of this Series has devolved upon that eminent and prac- 
tical mathematician, Prof. Edward Olney, of Michigan University. 


“*T have been acquainted with Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithmetic for several years, have 
used it in my classes, and do not hesitate to express my conviction of its superiority over all 
the other books of the kind that I have seen.”—Wu. Extiort, JR., Prof. of Mathematics, Cen- 
tral High School, Baltimore, Md. 


From the Michigan State Normal School. 
“Ypsriantr, Oct. 17, 1868. 
“The better I become acquainted with the ‘‘ Complete Arithmetic” by use in the class- 
room, the more I am impressed that its appearance is destined to mark an-era in arithmetic 
making. As its name implies, itis a Practical and Higher Arithmetic complete in one volume. 
But this is not the highest and best sense in which the work is complete. It is complete in 
the clear apprehension which it shows its author has of the subject of each and every defini- 
tion, and in the verbal excellence and studied accuracy with which the idea has been ex- 
pressed. It is complete in the definitions with which each topic is stated, and in the fullness 
and careful logical order of points in which it is presented. 

‘* When such considerations as these, rather than the number of separate books which form 
the series, constitute the excellence of the work, we begin to realize the perfection of a text- 
book.” —C, F,. R, Brrnows, C.E., Professor of Mathematics in the Michigan Normal School. 

‘* Messrs. Suetpon & Co. :—Your note and a copy of ‘Stoddard’s Complete Arithmetic’ 
have been received. I had determined to introduce the ‘ Practical,’ but have now adopted the 
* Complete,’ peg tag, Ya: be by far the best text-book on Arithmetic which has been pub- 
lished.” — Prof. Wu. H. Payne, ure Public Schools, Yj ti, Mich. 3 

‘*Mesers. Suetpom & Co. :—I have carefully exam Stoddard’s Series of Arithmetics, 
and am fully convinced that they are superior to any other arithmetics now before the pub- 
lic.” —Prof. J. W. Ewmne, Stipt. Public Schools, Saginaw City, Mich., Sept. 8, 1868. 








SEND FOR COMPLETE SCHOOL CATALOGUE. 


Adares, SHELDON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
498 £500 Broadway, New York. 

































































































We Send Out no Traveling Agents iyi 


Zerms for First Introduction, one half the annexed prices. 
We will deliver the Books for First Introduction free of 
expense, tn any part of the United States, on receipt of 
the Cash. Sample Copies sent on receipt of hai/ price. 








ossings Wistories, 


2 
This Series embraces the following volumes. Each volume is adapted to the wants of 
some class of pupils, from the Primary School to the College Course. 


,Lossing’s Primary History of the United States. 238 pages, 12mo. Price $1. 
Lossing’s Grammar School Hist. of the United States. 288 pp. Price $1.25. 
Lossing’s Common School History of the United States. With Maps and 

over 200 Engravings. 378 pages. Price $1.75. 

Lossing’s Pictorial History of the United States. 12mo. Price $2. 

A series of Histories by an author of the reputation of Benson J. Lossrne, it would seem 
almost needless to recommend. Every thing coming from the pen of this gifted author, on 
the history of our own country, has been marked by an accuracy of statement, and thorough- 
ness of research, and at the same time a vivid interest, which has placed his name at the head 
of our historical writers. 

This series of School Histories is now completed. It is the result of years of careful labor 
on the part of its author. No pains or expense have been spared in preparing the maps and 
illustrations, and they are now submitted to the public in the belief that it is not possible to 
produce a more perfect series of School Histories, either in literary merit, adaptation to the 
wants of our schools, or in elegance of illustration. 


Shaw's omplete eries on fenalish iteratung, 


A Complete Manual of English and American Literature: By Tuos. 
B. Suaw, M.A., Wm. Samir, LL.D., author of Smith’s Bible and Classical Dictionaries, and 
Prof. Henry J. TucKERMAN. With copious notes and illustrations, One vol., large 12mo, 
540 pages. Price $2. For Colleges and High Schvols. 

The Smaller History of English and American Literatures Condensed 
for general use in Schools, from Shaw’s Manual of English Literature, with copious refer- 
ences to “* The Choice Specimens of English and American Literature.” One vol., 16mo, 
360 pages. Price $1.25. 

Shaw's Choice Specimens of English Literatures A companion volume to 
each of the above. Selected from the chief English writers, and arranged chronologically 
by Tos. B. Saaw and Wm. Smrrn, LL.D. Arranged and enlarged for American students 
by Bens. N. Marti, D.D., L.H.D., Professor of Philosophy and Logic in the University of 
the City of New York. One vol., large 12mo. Price $2. 


Choice Specimens of American Literature. By Bens. N. Manrm, D.D., 
L.H.D. One vol.,12mo. In press. 


The above form the most complete Series of Books on English and American Literature 
ever Published in this Country. 


*“*T have examined Shaw's Manual of English Literature, and am so well pleased with it 
that I shall introduce it as a text-book in the College at the beginning of the next collegiate 
year.”—Cyrrus Norturup, Prof. Rhetoric and Png. Lit., Yale College, Conn. 

“T have carefully examined Shaw’s English Literature, and am perfectly delighted with it. 
I have decided to use it as a text-book in my department.”—Moszs Corr Tyuzr, Prof./Rhe. 
and English Lit., Michigan University. 

“*Shaw’s Manual of English Literature is altogether the best text-book on the subject for 
the use af schools and colleges, and is a good manual for any student.”—J. CLARKE SEELYE, 

. English Literature, Amherst College. 

*Shaw’s Manual is a complete Manual of English Literature. It embodies an amount of 
information and judicious criticisms, such as can be found nowhere else in so convenient and 
compact a form.”—A. W. Hipsurn, Prof. Eng. Lit., Miami University, Ohio. 

““Shaw’s Choice Specimens of English Literature is worthy of the ‘Manual,’ which it is 
intended to a and to illustrate, and I shall be doing good service by recommending it 
to all my classes.”—Moszs Corr Trier, Prof. Eng. Lit., University of Michigan. 











SEND FOR COMPLETE SCHOOL CATALOGUE. 


Address, SHELDON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


498 £ 500 Broadway, New York. 





















We Send Out no Traveling Agents iu: 


Terms for First Introduction, one half the annexed prices. 
We will deliver the Books for First Introduction free of 
expense, in any part of the United States, on receipt of 
the Cash. Sample Copies sent on receipt of half price. 








ASTRONOMY. 

MarTIson’s Prrmary Astronomy. 12mo, 168 pp......... bb kedccedeesacscbhesceebee ---$ 80 
Hieu ScHoon ASTRONOMY. 12m0. 252 pp .......ccccceececesceerss oes actann ae 
Burritt’s GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, 12mo, DD ii'8 dove 46g dices ce cvetece doves ‘io ae 
“ CeLestTiaL ATLAS. Largé quart... 2.2.2.0... cessececeecsoes EDd6 oo cucuvened 12% 
BROCKLESBY' s Common ScuooL Astronomy. Illustrated. 12mo........ this dendeddcage 80 
ELEMENTS oF AstronoMY. 12mo. Fully illustrated.............. si ainso Bis 1% 

" PIMPROMOLOGT. - IBRD. oceodesdsdvececAscbesbbddbe's cvcegecevedscoccece 1 

Herscneri’s OuTiines or Astronomy. A new Sera with numerous plates and 
WOCKCHLE, « cicccesnisseces cts Cocsdddedobeoce ob bd0b be bud side Uses Sbe on secoceccteneeses 2 
FRENCH. 


Pror. JEAN Gustave Keerets’ Orat FrencH Course. In three parts. 12mo, cloth.. 
Part First, Oral Method, 75; Part Second, Oral Method, 75; Part Third, Oral Method, 3 








Three Parts, ote tes Gee WURMRNN 55 ice baked sto 005 vvniicnas coheconsnsms coe tien 
Kerrets’ New Metuop oF LEARNING THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 12mo. Half morocco. 1 % 
PINNEY’ 8 Easy Lessons IN FRENOH. 12m0, 137 pp...6....cccececceesccnsceessteneseces 30 

Frinet Boon 16 FRENCH. TOMO, TOR PP... < «00.0000 cccccecscsed cceveess veedesse’ 60 
Porney & Bapois’s PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER. 12M0............ccccseeccccnsceces 1 50 
Prxngy & ARNOULT'’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 8VO. 520 PP.....ccecccee cccccesccssececsce 2 00 
PINNEY’s ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. 12mo, 193 pp...... pid vidd oc socideswe Shcee pone 1 00 

9 PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READER. 12M0. B44 PP.......cceeccccsccccercccscccees 1 50 

Wiui114ms’s Eneiisu miro FrencH. 12mo. 366 pp............++ i 2ikaaodabs oachensaysiee ae 
Bolmar’s French Series. 
Entrrety New Eprrion, bound in cloth, new style.......... .... ésesabe sesvovs cece aes 
Botmar’s EpiTion oF LevizaAo’s'GRAMMAR, 12mo............- bea p00 tear: ae 
PERRIN’s FABLES, WITH KEY,.......000 000s: a -. 12 
COLLOQUIAL PHRAGED. ..0..2cccccccoscoce Rees 
ADVENTURES OF TELEMAQUE.. mars - 12 
PRENOE VERB. ics os cviciicccodvccetosdece ehhddgucncesiccubiok ae 
GERMAN. 
PzissNER’s ELEMENTS OF THE GERMAN LANGYVAGE. 1 Vol., 12M0.........0000 sovcceees 1 
SPANISH. 
Prxnzy & Barcero’s PrRactTicaL SPANISH TEACHER. 12m0. 860 PP......cccoccescccss 1 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
Hooxer’s First Book mv Puysiotoey. 12mo.......... cedapepipedaahacakesbanevenmiasé 
Hooxker’s PuystoLocy AND HycGrene. (High MOOI). ; ..<-sccecas scoeascuacedebebens 1% 
Loomis’s ELEMENTs OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE.. CVessevovmese Ueaeee Lae 
ALDEN’s Scrence oF GOVERNMENT IN CONNECTION WITH AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. se 

JOsEPH ALDEN, President New York State Normal School......  .......-seseeceeees 1 50 
ALDEN’s CITIZEN’s Manuva. A text-book on Government, for Common o— CEs eS 50 
FarrcuiLp’s Morat PHILOSOPHY ; or, sag Po ~ angi of Obligation. By J. H. Farmcuip, 

President of Oberlin College "1 vol., ah 9 wiblg ch do od oa RC taal leas EE do ac Se eho oN 1 50 
er gar > eaaggen: td oF Seem earth Additions by Cuas. P, Krauts, D.D. <u 

Sve. QeOU ii cn Ser ie cerelsc ues adadinvbhhpedavamhedepy shebd ps iee lose b 0 Biaceeelctge 
Kames’s ELEMENTS oF Criticism. Edited by ABRAHAM Mrits, A.M, saab 8vo., 504 pp. 1 % 
THOMPSON’s OUTLINE OF THE NECESSARY LAWS OF THOUGHT........sc00cccsecee eeces 1% 
WAYLANb’s Evements or INTELLECTUAL PumosorpHy. 12mo. Cloth..... ........00- 1% 
WuatTety’s ELEmMENTs OF RwEToric. 12mo. Cloth............ voeugs deve sapebopovodkse 1% 

* RLEMENTS OF LOGIC. 192MO, ClO 2.2... cece cccs sss esvecncesceseccescce 1% 
Moore’s ELEMENTS OF Scrence. 16mo, 160 pp. By Grorcz ppt: sudghdnchs vbigess 15 
ComsTock’s SysTeEM oF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY . eihkseh soe o604b 0s bbheg RE bnape 604 ced pe ice OS 
Comstock’ 8 ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 12m0. She€p......ccccce. cocseccccevencceseees 1 7% 

ELEMENTS OF Botany. 12m0. Cloth........ccccesessecssss Snseewdu ebeie - 200 





SEND FOR COMPLETE SCHOOL CATALOGUE. 


Address SHELDON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
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ullion’s yeries of fjrammars, ‘te., 


CAREFULLY REVISED, AND IN NEW TYPE, 





The Latest Editions of Bullions’s Series are 


Bullions’s Common School Grammar (with Analysis). 50 cents. 
Bullions’s Practical English Grammar (with Analysis of Sentences). $1. 
Kaercises in Analysis, Parsing, and Composition (new). 60 cents. 
This book has references to both English Grammars, 
Bullions & Morris’s Latin Lessons, $1, 
Bullions & Morris’s Latin Grammar, $1.50. 
Bullions’s Latin Grammar. $1.50. 
Bullions’s Latin Reader (new edition, enlarged with easy Reading Exercises, and Refer 
ences to Bullions’s and Bullions & Morris's Latin Grammars). $1.50. 
Bullions’s Caesar (new edition, with references to both Grammars). $1.50. 
Bulliona’s Cicero (new edition, with references to both Grammars), $1.50. 
Bullions’s Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary (with Synonyms). $5. 
Bullions’s Greck Lessons. $1. 
Bullions & Kendrick’s Greek Grammar, $2. 
Bullions’s Greek Grammar. $1.75 
Kendrick’s Greek Exercises (with easy Readings and Grammar References). $1. 
Baird’s Classical Manual. 90 cents. Long’s Classical Atlas. $4.50, 
Schmitz & Zumpt’s Virgil. Eclogues, Georgics, and 12 Books of Aineid. One vol., $1. 
Horace,, Odes and Satires. $1. Ovid. Select Poems. $1. 
ivy. Books I., U., XXI., and XXII. $1. 
Cooper’s Virgil. With valuable English Notes. $2.50. 
Kaltschmidt’s Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 842 pages. $2.50. 





Bullions’s is the Most Complete and Popular Series of Grammars and 
School Classics ever published. 


English, Latin, and Greek Grammars are taught on the same plan; and the student in the 
Latin Grammar has not to unlearn all that was tanght in the English Grammar, as is too often 


the case, 





“ Dr. Bullione’s system is at once scientific and practical. No other writer on Grammar has 

done more to simplify the science and render it attractive.”""—National Quarterly Review. 

“Every thing necessary for the student to know is in the right place, and no euperfluous 

or irrelevant matter is introduced. I cheerfully commend these books to the attention of 
teachers, assured that no one who thoroughly examines them will be willing to change them 
for any books of the same class now before the public,”"—J. A. Morean, ‘Professor of Lan- 
guages, Central High School, Baltimore. 

**We have used Dr. Bullions’s Series of English, Latin, and Greek Grammars in our insti- 
tion since its establishment in 1857, and the first-named Grammar is used exclusively in our 
ublic Grammar Schools. I have no hesitation in stating that, in my opinion, it is not ex- 

celled by any = r yublished in this country.”—EpWwarp Ww EBSTER, Principal Pa Free Acad- 
emy, Rochester, N F 

** All of Dr. Bullions’ 8 books are those of a scholar and a practical man.”—Isaao F’. Ferris, 
Chancellor of the University of the City of New York. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE SCHOOL CATALOGUE. 


Adare . SHELDON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 


498 & 500 Broadway, New York. 
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TO OUR EXCHANGES. 


The programme of the August meeting at 
Lancaster, with the railroad arrangements so 


itself without 
from us, and 
more than 


It speaks for 
commendation 
Committee will 


in this issue. 
any word of 
the Executive 
make good its promises. 


Association and the Yourna/, by calling atten- 


tion prominently to the programme as well as | 
Don’t for- | 
get, friends, that Lancaster is a good old town, | 


to the time and place of meeting. 


and easy of access from all parts of the State. 


~ a 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Seventeenth Annual Session of 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association will 
be held in the Court House, in the city of 
Lancaster, on the gth, roth, and 11th of August 
next. The following will be the order of ex- 


ercises, subject only to those unavoidable changes 


which circumstances so often compel. 


PROGRAMME. 
Tuesday, August gth. 
Q aA. 
Mittee. 
IO A. 
ercises. 
10} A. 
Evans, Esq., Superintendent of Lancaster Co. 
Response by the Association. 


M.—Organization and opening ex- 


ges behalf of the Local Committee 


—Col. Wm. L. Bear, Chairman. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
2p. m.—Enrollment, Business, &c. 
3 p. M.—Inaugural address by the President, 
Prof. H. S. Jones, Erie, Pa. 


Will our newspaper | 
exchanges, in all parts of the State, favor the | 


| Geo. L. 


STATE TEACHERS’ | 


| try schools, 


the | Topic—The Reading of the Bible in the Com. 


M.—Meeting of the Executive Com- | 


m.—Address of Welcome, by David | 


inition of the Report of ‘Semillon on 


| Permanent Certificates made at the last session. 


To be opened by J. A. M. Passmore, Esgq., 


| Pottsville, Pa. 
far as they have been completed, will be found 


EVENING SESSION. 

Reading of a paper by Prof. J. H. Shumaker, 
Chambersburg. Topic— The Preparation of 
Boys for a course of collegiate stu 

Discussion—Should Public High Schools 
prepare pupils for College? To be opened by 
Maris, County Superintendent o 
Chester County, and Henry Houck, Deputf 
Superintendent. of Common Schools. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST roth. 
MORNING SESSION—9Q O'CLOCK. 

Opening exercises and enrollment of members. 

Report—Graded course of study for coun- 
by Prof. oe McNaughton, 
Corry, Pa. Discussion of the Report. 

Reading of a paper by Prof. J. N. Beistle. 
mon Schools. 

Discussion—What course should be pur- 
sued by the Educator to promote relig- 
ious culture? Rev. C. Cornforth, Harrisburg ; 
Prof. W. E. Cavery, Chester Springs, Pa. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


2 p. M.—Reading of a paper by W. J. Mil- 


| liken, County Superintendent McKean couuty. 


Topic—Civil Government. 
Discussion of above paper. 
Report—State Aid to Permanent Teachers, 


A. O. Newpher, A. M. 


Discussion of the Report. 
EVENING SESSION. 
Address: Austrian Schools—-Wm. C, Cattell, 
| D. D., President Lafayette College. 
Discussion— W hat restrictions, if any, should 
| be placed upon the State Normal Schools in 


| respect to the grade of pupils they receive? 


THURSDAY, AUGUST rith. 
MORNING SESSION. 
g a. M.—Opening exercises and enrolJment. 











4 


Reading of a paper by O. N. Shingle, of 
Chester county. 7Z%pic—Vocal music in com- 
mon schools. 

Discussion of the above topic. 

Discussion.—Ought the sexes to be educated 
together when they are, or may be, separated, 
as in cities and boroughs? To be opened by 
James C. Sickel, Philadelphia. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


2p. M.—Report of Executive Committee. 

Reports of other committees. 

3. p. M.—Address by M. Brosius, Esq., of 
Lancaster. Suhbject— Temperance, and _ its 
bearing upon the work of the teacher. 

Election of officers. 





EVENING SESSION. 


Short addresses by representative men in the | 


various departments of educational labor. 

Resolutions and general business. 

The exercises willbe interspersed with vocal and 
instrumental music. 

The Executive Committee hope to be able 
to make one or more announcements in addition 
to the above, before the Programme is fia//y 
made up and distributed. The attention of 
Teachers is particularly requested to the topics 


” 
Ww 


here presented. They are believed to embody | 


many of the vital questions of the day and 


hour ; and, as such, we hope that the friends of | 
education will come prepared to discuss them | 


fully. 


The Programme provides time for the full | 
consideration of these interesting themes, and | 
it is thought that such opportunity will be | 


quite as likely to impart interest to the exerci- 
ses, and give real value to the meeting as a 
more extended array of Essays, Reports, and 
Addressess. 


The arrangements at Lancaster for the ac- | 


commodation of members will, without doubt, 
be of the most satisfactory character. These 


are entrusted to a Local Committee, composed | 


of active, earnest men, amply qualified both in 
head and heart to perform the duties assigned 
them, 

The Expenses of members will he reduced to 
the lowest figure consistent with their comfort 
and independence. 

Particular attention is called to 
mouncement of Mr. Harding, the 
Agent of the Association. Persons who wish 
to come to the Association over the Railroads 
designated by him, must be careful to secure 
Srom bim, 1% ADVANCE OF THE MEETING, or- 


the an- 


ders on the Local Agents for Excursion Tick- | 
Do not fail to draw up- | 


ets at reduced rates. 
on him for orders in time. 
to accommodate all who may apply. 


He is now ready 


This 
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| plan, although involving some time and trou. 
ble, will save much confusion at the meeting, 

Let all our educational interests he fully repre. 
sented at this meeting. The questions to be 
discussed embrace all—the College, the Acad. 
emy, the Normal School, and the Common 
School. 

All interested in the grand educational move- 
ments of the day are cordially invited to at- 
tend this meeting of the Association. 

Cuartes W. Deans, 
Chairman Ex. Committee. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 

These are not yet completed, as important 
changes have necessitated unusual correspond- 
ence. Full lists will be published in the daily 
Press and Age of the week containing July 19. 
At the same date circulars containing full lists 
will be forwarded to the city and county super- 
| intendents. 

Free passes to return on 
Catasauqua and Fogellsville. 
Delaware and Hudson. 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central. 
Pittsburgh and Connellsville. 
West Chester and Philadelphia. 

Excursion tickets on 
Allegheny Valley. 
Catawissa. 
Cumberland Valley. 
Philadelphia and Reading, and branches. 


SpectaL Notice.—By the following roads the 
| rule in force is to issue no free passes, but to 


| sell excursion tickets at the several stations to 
persons having orders from the proper officer. 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. 

Lehigh and Susquehanna. 

Lehigh Valley. 

Northern Central. 

Oil Creek and Allegheny River. 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia and Erie. 

Orders for excursion tickets on any part of 
| these roads can be had by applying (stamp en- 

closed) to the undersigned, stating the points 
| between which the ticket isto be used. The 
| application should be made as early as possible 
to prevent mistake. 
C. H. Harpine, Ticket Agent, 
1223 Oxford-st., Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 





The National Normal School Association 
will convene at Cleveland, on Monday, August 
15, for atwo days’ session. The first day’s 
| programme announces addresses from ths Pres: 


| ident, Hon. John Ogden, of Nashville, and 


nent j 
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Hon. J. L. Pickard, of Chicago. The papers 
announced for Monday, are: The Course of 
study for Normal Schools, by Prof. Wm. F. | 
Phelps, of Minnesota; the Treatment of Dun- 
ces, by Miss Fanny M. Jackson, of Phila- 
delphia ; Model Schools in connection with | 
Normal Schools, by President Richard Edwards, 
of Illinois ; and Vocal Music in Schools, by 
George B. Loomis, of Indianapolis. On Tues- 
day, papers will be read on the Recitations of | 
Pupil Teachers, by A. G. Boyden, of Bridge- 
water, Mass; Place and value of Object Les- | 
sons, by Miss D. A. Lathrop, of Cincinnati ; | 
Application of Mental Science to Teaching, | 
by Prof. J. W. Dickinson, of Westheld, Mass.; | 
Means of Providing the Mass of ‘Teachers 
with Professional Instruction, by Prof. S. H. | 
White, of Peoria, Iljinois. The gentlemen 
named above, with one or two exceptions, are 
Principals of Normal Schools in their respective 
localities. General discussion is expected up- 
on each of the subjects treated. | 

The National Teachers’ Association wil] 
convene on Wednesday for a three days’ ses- 
sion. The following is the programme as pub- 
lished : 

WEDNESDAY : 

g a.m. Opening Exercises. 

Addresses of Welcome. Response and Address by the 
President. 

Transaction of Business, including the Appointment of 
Committees, Announcements, &c. 

Presentation of Reports from Committees appointed at 
the meeting of the Association in Trenton, N. J.; the 
Reports to be subsequently discussed and acted upon at 
the pleasure of the Association. 

Report upon the Revision of the Constitution of the 
Association, by Prof. S. H. White, Principal of Normal 
School, Peoria, Ill. 

Report upon a ‘ National University,” by Dr J. W. 
Hoyt, President of Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts 
and Letters. | 

Report upon the ‘‘ Decimal System of Weights and 
Measures,” by James B. Thompson, LL. D., New York. 

2.30 p. M. A Paper by Prof. E. A. Sheldon, Principal | 
of Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. Subject :—‘* The 
Proper Work of a Primary S-hool.”’ 

The Paper will be followed by practical exercises in 
teaching, and a discussion. 

8 p.m. Address by President Charles W. Eliot, of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 





Taurspay : 

9 a. M. Miscellaneous Business, 

9.30 a.m. A Paper by Eben Tourjee, Mus. Doc., 
Director of New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
Mass. Subject :—‘‘ Music in its Relations to Common 
School Education.” 

The subject of the Paper will be illustrated with prac- 
tical exercises given by classes of children taken from the | 
public schools of Cleveland, under the direction of Prof. | 
Stewart, and will afterwards be discussed, 

2.30 p. M. A Paper by Prof. George A. Chase, Princi- 
pal of Female High School, Louisville, Ky. Subject :— | 
“The Motives and Means which should be made promi- 
nent in School Discipline and Instruction.” | 


National Associations. 
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Discussion of the Subject. 

4.30 Pp. M. Lecture by Gen. John Eaton, jr., National 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. Sub- 
ject :—“* The Relation of the National Government to 
Public Education.” 


| Fripay: 


g A. M. Miscellaneous Business. 

9.45 a.m. A Paper by I. S. Baker, Esq., Principal of 
Skinner Grammar School, Chicago, Ill. Subject :— 
“ The Claims of English Grammar in Common Schools. 

Discussion of the Subject. 

11 a.M. A Lecture by Hon A. S. Kissell, State 
Superintendent of Schools in Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Subject :—“ The Duty of the State with reference to 
Higher Education.” 

2.30 p. mM. A Paper by Z. G. Willson, Esq., Principal 
of Clinton Grammar School, St. Louis, Mo. Subject :— 


| “ The Use and Abuse of Text-books in Schools.” 


Discussion of the Subject. 

8 p. m. Lecture by Hon. Frederick A. Sawyer, United 
States Senator from South Carolina. Subject :—‘ Free 
Common Schools—W hat they can do for a State.” 

Closing Exercises. 

Rartroap ARRANGEMENTS FOR Nationat As- 
SOCIATIONS AT CLEVELAND. 

Teachers and friends of education residing 
in Pennsylvania or elsewhere desiring to pass 
over the Pennsylvania Central R. R., the Phila- 
delphia and Erie, R. R., or the Cleveland and 
Pittshurgh R. R., in going to and coming from 
the National Educationa! Associations which 
convene at Cleveland on Monday, Aug. 15th, 
should send their names and addresses to the 
School Department, Harrisburg, Pa., by. Au- 
gust $th, and they will receive in return, 
“orders” for excursion tickets which, upon 
being presented at any station on the roads 
named, will secure for the holders such tickets 
at the reduced rates agreed upon by the several 
companies. Applications to receive attention 
must be made hy August 5th, as above indicated. 


VOL. XIX. 





We have so often announced to our readers 
the opening of a new volume,—probably 
oftener than any other educational Editor in the 
country,—that really we are at a loss to find 
something new for the occasion. In eighteen 
years of journalizing on one subject, and to a 
succession of readers of the same pursuits and 


| similar wants, tastes and feelings—few undis- 


cussed subjects remain, and therefore few 
novelties can be promised. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for both parties, it is not novelty but 


| pertinent truth, not fanciful speculations but 


solid facts and real principles that are needed. 
What these shall be during the coming year 
of the Journal, it were vain now to attempt 
to predict. Radical reform in school affairs, 
increase of parental co-operation, more efficient 
legislation, greater vigor in local administra- 
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tion,—these and scores of other improvements, 
have, from year to year, been promised and 
looked for; and to the full extent that each 
has been and is desirable, all have failed of 
realization. Still, though not yet perfected in 
any one feature or department, our school sys- 
tem, as a whole, has been regularly and sym- 
metrically advancing in efficiency, acceptance 
and usefulness; and at the present moment 
stands higher and promises better than ever it 
did before. 

Under these circumstances, all that the 
Journal can do is to pledge itself to record 
every step made in the career of progress, to 
encourage with its support every act and pro- 
ject looking towards improvement, to warn 
against mistakes and dangers, when perceived, 
and to offer such suggestions of improvement 
as its central position and long experience shall 
justily. 

To this quiet but not useless province it will 
confine itsel! ;—feeling that while younger and 
fresher agencies may be doing a more active 
and 
amongst the ‘Teachers, Directors and Superin 
tendent not forgetting that most important 
educational class of all, the Parents, 
quiet labors 
hands of all,and possibly count for an clement 


attractive work abroad in the schools and 


may occasionally strengthen the 


in the great whole. ° 

The 7 /, then, will go on as usual, 
adapting itself, without servility to the changing 
circumstances and men of the educational era 
in which it lives, and controlling for good, as 
far as it can, the projects and events of the 
coming year, 
support and concurrence of all who feel that 
the school-world, like the great world of which 
it forms a part, is fashioned less by sudden 
changes and sparkling projects of perfection, 
than by slow growth intheright direction, and 
by steadtastly holding on to that. which has 
been found good, and which, by continuance, 
promises better. 

THE TEACHER’S VACATION. 

During the months of July, August and 
September—not covering the whole of these 
three months, as it should, but somewhere 
within them,—the teacher’s resting time usu- 
ally occurs. And we have often thought that, 
as affairs are now arranged, very many mem- 
bers of the profession derive less benefit than 
they would from the closure of the schools and 
the cessation of their professional labors. 
Often the very next week after the end of the 
term sees the teacher on the wing to an educa- 


tional association, or to atour abroad, having | 
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| be before us inthe inevitable future. 
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some reference to school affairs. But whether 
or not professional, a trip from home covering 
a large portion of the vacation is taken by 
many—probably by the majority. Now, for 
our part,—whether owing to advancing age or 
to a love of home which has always been felt 
and never yet been regretted or found to be 
prejudicial in any respect—what we most en. 
joy after labor of any kind, is, not to run away 
from the scene of the labor and forget it, but 
to remain near it, and, while enjoying the in. 
terval of relieffrom toil, to think of, and prepare 
the mind and feelings for its renewal. In fact, 
on looking back over a life not distinguished by 
many great successes, but yet occasionally cheer. 
ed by an effective thought or deed, we find that 

have been the fruit of 
calm thought given during leisure hours, to- 
ward some project or duty that was known to 
Little of 


our successes 


| such inspiration or aid have we ever derived 


its own 


In this labor it bespeaks the | 


from others or from travel; and probably, if 
closely scrutinized, most of the projects which 
have proven with others are those 


which have been adopted from abroad and from 


failures 


other and unsuitable circumstances, and which 
have not grown up from and out of one’s own 
resources and thorough knowledge of himself 


| and of the subject of his life action—his pro. 


fession. 

By the teacher,—more than any other per. 
son,— quiet and rest are necded,—not a change 
from the monotonous duties and constant strain 
of the school-room to the noise and whirl of 
the outside world; but a rest to restore the 
tone of his nervous system and to fill his mind 


for next year’s wear and tear. ‘To him also 


| is indispensable the opportunity, while calmly 


taking this rest, of laying his plans—Ais plans, 
not the plans of others—for next vear’s duties, 


and therefore it has always seemed to us a want 





of energy, if indeed it be not evidence of posi- 
tive dislike for his calling, to see the teacher 
turn his back on home and the school-house, 
the instant the door of the latter closes at the 
end of the term. 

Better to rest at home, and by thought and 
reading prepare for coming duties, than to 
waste the vacation in excitement and travel,— 
always excepting, of course, attendance at his 
own County and State Associations, if unfortu- 


nately thev occur in vacation. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


lune, with its roses and its cherries, has 
come and gone, and with it, also, the Trustees 
of the institution. Without special prepar 
tion, except one day given by all hands to the 


| 
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cleaning of the walks round the building, and 
other fixing up, we passed muster with some 
The farm was pro- 
to compare 
favorably with any they had passed on their 
The Faculty know that the classes 


praise for improvement. 
nounced in good order and 


way hither. 
are doing well—better than last year—though 


the Trustees had not time to visit the class 


rooms; so that we have cause to be satisfied. A 
solid dinner of roast beef, and ham, and vege- 
tables—all the productions of the farm—and a 
dessert of ice cream, strawberries, and cherries 
—also of home production, came well in place. 
Unfortunately, the visit of the Trustees occurred 
during one of those wet days (the 15th ult.) 
that have made up, here, fully one-half of the 
month of June, and thus prevented that close 
inspection of the premises, and especially of 
the interesting test crops on the Experimental 
Farm, which was so much desired, and would 
have been so interesting and instructive. But 
at the next visit—on the 27th of July—we 
hope for better luck. 

Our barn-yard improvement was so far com- 
pleted, when the Trustees were here, as to 
show what the design is, and how it already 
operates. ‘The lower part, and that most dis- 


tant from the front of the barn, has been ele- | 
vated fully five feet; a solid wall of that height | 
at the lowest part, of three feet in thickness at | 


the base, and resting on a foundation two feet 
in depth, and surmounted by a substantial post 
and board fence five feet in height around the 
yard, has been constructed, and on the inside 
stones and clay have been carted, so as to raise 


the surface up to the top of the wall at the | 


front and sides, and so graded as to leave a hol- 
low in the centre of the yard—the fall being 
from the four sides toward the centre, and giv- 
ing it a dish shape. The fence being placed 
on the inside of the wall, and the wali itself 


capped with large flags six inches in thickness | 
and two feet in width, there is a pleasant walk | 
around the yard on the outside of the fence; | 
and the posts being thus on the inside of the | 


wall, can be removed and renewed at any time 
in case of decay, without injury to the wall. 

In the wall itself and its foundation, there 
are two hundred and fifty cart loads of stone; 
and in the grading of the yard there are eleven 


hundred cart loads—all picked off the fiel<s— | 
and thus far one hundred and fifty cart loads of | 


clay have been put on the stones, though it 
will require about two hundred more in the 
fall, after the manure now in the yard shall 
have been removed, to complete the job. 

On the whole, we are proud of our barn- 
yard, and when finished and nicely smoothed 
off, we shall confidently show it against any in 
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the State, or the Union, for cattle comfort, 
manure making and preserving, and for conve- 
nience and cleanliness. 

About the middle of May the experiment of 
feeding our cattle in the barn-yard with green 
food, or soiling, as it is called, beginning with 
clover, was commenced, and goes on success- 
fully. It will be continued till after har- 
vest—say till the first of September. Different 
kinds of forage have been provided : Oats sown 
thick and early; oats and corn together sown 
thick ; and corn by itself, sown thick in drills. 
Further on in the season, a full report of the 
result, both in regard to the condition of the 
animals and the economy of food, and the in- 
crease of manure, will be made. 

The crops, generally, look well. ‘The wheat, 
not very good in this valley, is as good as that 
of our neighbors, and better than we expected, 
from the light dressing of manure that was ap- 
plied. The barley is the best we have seen. 
The oats as goodasany, and the grass a full crop. 

So far, the experiment of planting the corn 
witha drill has been quite a success, As soonas 
| it was above ground, a double stroke of the cul- 
| tivator was given, without the previous use of 
the flat harrow. ‘This disposed of the slight 
ridges thrown up by the drill on each side of the 
rows of corn, and left between the rows the 
tracks of the cultivator, It so happened that 





| the very day this cultivation was completed, a 
| series of heavy rains that lasted, off and on, 
| for ten days, set in and very much injured, by 
| washing out the grain, many side-hill fields 
| that had been scored out by the plough, and 
| covered by the hoe; while ours, with the rows 
| all down a long hill, and just in the condition 
| to be very much injured by washing, entirely 
| escaped—the water following the tracks of the 
| cultivator between the rows and leaving the 
| corn untouched, except in two or three furrows, 
| between the ‘**lands” of the first ploughing. 
| In a field of thirty acres, the injury by washing 
| Was so slight as notto require any replanting. 
| So far, then, our experience is entirely in favor 
| of the drill. 

| Nor, though one-half of the field was plough- 
| ed last fall, and the blue-grass sod very stiff, 
| does it yet appear that much trouble will be 
| caused by grass in the rows. Yet, owing to the 
wet season thus far, we did expect to have a 
very grassy field. Probably a good stirring 
| with the two-horse cultivator immediately be- 
| fore, and a prompt application of the same 
great corn-making implement as soon as possi- 
ble after planting, may account for this com- 
parative absence of grass andweeds. We shall 
watch the field, however, in this respect, and 
report further progress hereafter. 








While on the subject of corn, it may not be | 


out of place to state that the portion of the 
field whict was ploughed last October and 
limed during the winter—the lime being spread 
on the surface out of the sleds on the snow—is 
in much better condition as to color, texture, 
and mould, than that which was ploughed and 
limed in the spring. The one is dark, free, 
and easily broken up bv the tooth of the culti- 
vator, while the other is lighter in color, stiffer 
and not so easily pulverized. As yet, however, 
no perceptible difference in the corn plant 
itself is seen, except such as may be accounted 
for by some difference in the time of planting. 
The white daisy, that weed next in injuri- 
ousness to the Canada thistle, is getting a foot- 
hold inthis region. We fear our farmers are 
not sufficiently alive to the danger of its spread. 
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from morning roll-call during the previous 
fortnight, were turned out, and in two hours 
completely cleared the field of the pest. At 
first it seemed as if a very few stalks were to 
be removed; but when commenced, it was 
found that many hundreds were present, and 
that one year’s neglect would have cropped the 
whole field with the weed ; for being one of those 
plants which ripen and shed their seed before 
grain harvest, another week’s delay would have 
vastly increased the difficulty of extirpation. 
We are glad to see that the authorities of 
the adjoining experimental farm are adopting 


| effective measures against this plague, and hope 


One, the other day, made light of it, and said | 
it was one of those weeds that made its appear- | 


ance periodically and then died out, showing 
generally in wet seasons. This is not the case, 
as is well known along the great lines of travel, 
where it is whitening the roadsides and fields 
with its impoverishing blossoms. The other 
day a few patches of it were observed in our 
oats field, and the next Saturday the students 


4 | nearly 225,000 times that of our earth. 
—about a dozen—who had incurred the pen- | "a cous 


alty of a half hour’s labor for each absence | 


that our other neighbors will do likewise. 

On the 2tst of June we began hay making, 
having eighty acres of grass to cut, and are now 
in the midst of the labor. Next month our 
progress in hay making and harvest shall be 
reported. It is hoped that both will be com- 
pleted before the last week in July, when all 
friends are invited to our free harvest reception. 

Erratum.—In an article on the ‘* Widow’s Mite,” in 
our last issue, it was stated that the widow’s mites com- 
pounding annually at six per cent., would at this day 
equal in value a globe of gold whose diameter would be 
It should have 
been “ nearly 205,000,” see who will 
make the division. 


as any one may 
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ELocuTION. The sources and elements of its power. 
A text-book for schools and colleges, and a book for every 
public speaker and student of the English language. By 
F. H. Mclivane, Professor of Belles Lettres in Prince- 
ton College. 12mo. Pp. 406. New York: Charles 
Scribner G Co. 1870. 

As a treatise on the “sources and elements of the pow- 
er” of eloquence, we regard this as the best we have seen 
or know to be in existence. In this broad view of the 
subject, it is invaluable to the student and every person 
preparing himself for any avocation imposing the duty of 
influencing others by formal address. In fact, the author, 
in giving his first and main attention to this branch of the 
subject, has not only occupied new, but the most im- 
portant ground in this department of culture. The mere 
artistic rules of the science, if it may be so called, in the 
latter part of the book, are also good; and they have one 
perfection not met with in most of the manuals,—they 
are brief, simple and to the point. 

After all, eloquence (effective elocution) like beauty, 
wit, statesmanship, gentlemanliness, &c., is undefinable. 


| avoidance of unpleasant mannerism. 


We know of no 
better book than this to make, in this way, a good 
natural speaker ; and that is all that any one should at- 
tempt or any book can effect. B. 


| History oF THE Pustic Scnoot Society oF THE City 


At least it is as impossible to confine it to any set of | 
rules, as it would be to prove similarity between the elo- | 


cution, as public speakers, of Polk and Sheridan, Clay 
and Webster. Differences in voice, temperament and 
action, will necessarily produce varieties of tone, manner 
and gesture. Thus there can be few settled rules for the 
details. 
hension 


Still certain qualities are essential to compre- 
by 


the audience, ease in delivery, and the 





or New Yorx. With portrait of the Presidents of the 
Society. By Oland Horne, A. M. Large 8vo. Pp. 
768. New York: Wm. Wood & Co. 1870. 
This full and official account of the rise, progress and 
operations of one of the noblest and most useful organi- 
zations that has ever labored for the benefit of the great 
commercial metropolis of the nation, is a fitting monu- 
ment to the memory of the true- hearted and patriotic 
men, who, for half a century gave their time and their 
labor gr ratuitously to its great purpose. We have often 
wondered how it is, that in this city, not celebrated for 
unselfish devotion to public trusts, and in which more 
cases of official speculation and political corruption in 
high places occur, than in all the rest of the cities of the 
Union put together, it has happened that her public 
school system remains less depraved than her other pub- 
lic institutions. Buta knowledge of the doings of this 
society from 1805 to 1853 explains the mystery. That 
pure, patriotic and efficient body of men, and the system 
they impressed upon New York, no doubt, to this day, 
retain within bounds of comparative propriety what would 
otherwise have been debased and corrupt. _In this light 
we have examined this remarkable record, and thus re- 
garding it, we cannot but hope and believe that though 
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out of existence, the men and the actions of the school 
society will, for generations, yet continue to restrain from 
evil as well as to elevate to good, the masses of the great 


Jong and so faithfully labored. B. 


and Parsing, progressively arranged. 
A, M., President of Lebanon Valley College. 
Pp. 240. Philadelphia: Ff A. Bancroft G Co. 1870. 
The author maintains that the scierce of written lan- 
guage should be treated under four divisions : 1. Lexicology, 
ot the science of words; 2. 
lating to words combined into sentences; 3. Composi- 
tion, which includes punctuation, style, rhetorical figures, 
and versification ; and 4, Exegesis, including philology, 
criticism, etc. The little work under notice treats the 
second of these heads in a manner highly satisfactory. Be- 
ginning with “ suggestions to teachers’? as to the best 


series of admirably arranged “introductory exercises.” 
These are followed by a full and clear treatment of the 


ous parts of speech and numerous exhaustive models for 
analysis and parsing. 
afair share of attention. The appendix contains a classi- 
fied list, with their plurals, of words in general use adopted 
‘from other languages. Extended lists of nouns whose 
feminine is made by difference of termination, by a dif- 
ferent word, or by prefixing another word, are also given. 
The author does not design this as a primary work, believ- 
ing that oral instruction should precede the use of the 
printed page, in which case the pupil will need but one 
book; and the definitions and exercises here found are 
sufficiently elementary to be used with any class prepared 
to prosecute the study of grammar successfully. 


A Treatise on Etementary Geometry. With Appen- 
dices Containing a Collection of Exercises for Students, 
and an Introduction to Modern Geometry. 
Chauvenet, LL. D., Prof. of Mathematics and Astrono- 
my in Washington University. 12m0. Pp. 368. Phil- 
adelphia: ‘Ff. B. Lippincott @ Co. 1870. Received 
through F. E. Barr & Co, 

This work embraces more than is usually found in ele- 
mentary works on geometry, but it is so arranged that the 


sion of some subjects here included, as, for instance, the 
article on Maxima and Minima at the end of Book V., and 
those on Similar Polyedrons and the Regular Polyedrons 
atthe end of Book VIII. It contains in an appendix an 
introduction to modern geometry, a branch of the subject 
to which the attention of few students of this science is 
ever directed. A valuable improvement, also found in 
Brooks’s Geometry, is the large number of geometrical 
problems which the student is required to solve. 


CuristraniTy AND Greek Puitosopny; or the Rela- 
tion between Spontaneous and Reflective Thought in 
Greece, and the Positive Teaching of Christ and His 
Apostles. By B. F. Cocker, D. D., Prof. Moral and 
Mental Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 12 
mo. Pp.: 531. New’ York: Harper & Brothers. 
1870 
The author desiring to deepen and vivify our faith in 

the Christian system of truth, by showing that it does 

not rest so/e/y on a special class of facts, but on all the 
factsof nature and humanity; and believing that the prac- 
tice of denouncing the religions and philosophies of the 
ancient world as inventions of Satan, or as the efforts of 
humanity to free itself from allegiance to the one Lord 





city, at whose intellectual and moral foundation they so | 


Book Notices. 


~ | 

A TREATISE ON THE GRAMMAR oF THE ENGtIsH Lan- | 
GuaGE, Containing a Complete System of Analysis and | 
By T. R Vickroy, | 


12 mo, | he considers their errors, quoting largely from their writ- 
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and Lawgiver, has been prejudicial to the interests of all 
truth, and especially to the cause of Christianity ; endea- 
vors in this work to prove that they”led to a knowledge 
of the true God and prepared the way for the reception of 
the truth as it is in Jesus. Showing first that religion is 
a human need, he takes up the different hypotheses which 
have been presented by philosophers, in explanation of 
the religious phenomena of the world, and refutes what 


ings. Then propounding the question, “Is God cogni- 


| zable by reason?” he classes the different philosophers 
; who deny it, and proves them false in their teachings, 


Grammar, or the laws re- | 


closing his review of them by affirming that “the human 
mind under the guidance of the necessary laws of thought 


| is able from the facts of the universe to assert the exist- 


| ance of God.” 


methods of presenting the subject, it continues through a | 


He next presents the views held by the 
different philosophers of Greece, and, dividing, them into 
three schools, shows that their philosophy led to a be- 
lief in the existence of the true God and was a prepara- 
tion for a correct knowledge of Him. The work gives 


| evidence of careful thought, research, and study, and 


technology of grammar with the accidents of the vari- | 


False syntax, of necessity, receives | 


above all of a mind imhued with a love of God and hu- 
manity. It will find many appreciative readers. 


Cycrtopazpia or BisticaL, THEOLOGICAL, AND EccLesi- 
AsTICAL Literature, Prepared by Rev. Fohn Mc- 
Clintock, D. D., and Fames Strong, 8.T. D. Vol. III. 
E. E.G. Large octavo. Pp. 1048 With maps and 
numerous illustrations. Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, $6.00; 
Half Morocco, $8.00. New York: Harper G Broth- 
ers. 1870. 

This comprehensive work will comprise, when com- 


| pleted, six royal octavo volumes of about one thousand 


| pages each, 


By Wm. 


; : ay : Pie | Wonpers oF ITALIAN ART. 
ordinary chain of demonstration, in the order of propositions | 


as found in other works, may be kept intact by the omis- | 


Three of the volumes have already been 
issued, which have been received with the strongest ex- 
pressions of favor among religious men of all denomina- 
tions, for their full, satisfactory, and impartial presenta- 
tion of subjects treated. The list as given in the index 
to the volume before us, includes some twenty-five hun- 
dred subjects, ranging over a field so wide as to attract not 
only the student of biblical lore, but the man of science 
and the general scholar. ‘The remaining volumes are 
nearly ready for the press. It is a noble work, a fitting 
crown to the literary labors of Rev. Dr. McClintock so 
lately de« eased. 

By Louis Vididot. Illus- 
trated with twenty-eight engravings. Small 12mo. 
Pp. 339. New York: Charles Scribner G Co. 1870. 
Received through ¥. B. Lippincott G Co., of Philada. 

Wonpers or THE Human Bopy. From the French of 
A. Le Pilleur, Doctor of Medicine. Illustrated by 
45 engravings, by Leveille. Small 12mo. Pp. 256. 
Same publishers. ; 

These are two volumes in the series of the “Illustrated 
Library of Wonders,” by Scribner & Co., of which sev- 
eral have been issued, and some noticed in this Fournal. 
The one on Italian Art is confined to painting; and we 
know of no small book that gives a fuller list than 
this of the great works of the great masters of that op- 
pressed land whose mental power has for centuries 
sought outlet in the fine arts. What the effect on these arts 
shall hereafter be, when comparative freedom may divert 
a portion of this energy to eloquence, statesmanship, po- 
litical economy, the useful sciences, &c., remains to be 
seen; and the question whether the one class shall prove 
to be a fit preparation for the other, is a question which 
time alone cansolve. The book before us would have 
been more satisfactory had the author’s own opinions as 
to the comparative merits of the works he speaks of been 
less positively expressed; avd the illustrations to our eye 
would have been more attractive if the sketches had been 
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in mere outline, without the shading which utterly fails 
in conveying any idea of the expression of the original. 

The other book,-ethat on the wonders of the human | 
body, is also good. Not intended or at all fitted for use 
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| Tom Brown’s Scuoot Days. : 


as a school book, but addressed to the adult mind, it pre- | 


sents very many views and ideas which are interesting and 

useful. 

jiology, the reading of this general work would be ad- 

vantageous. B. 

History oF THE AmeRiIcAN Civi War. By 
William Draper, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Chemis- 
try and Physiology in the University of New York, 
Author of a “Treatise on Human Physiology, ” 66 History 
of the Intellectual Development of Europe, ” “Thoughts 
on American Civil Policy,” Gc. Complete in three ele- 
gant Octavo tere,” of about 500 PP. cach. Cloth, 
beveled edges, price 


93-50 per Volume. New York: 
Harper & “Brothers. 1870. 


To those who desire to form an impartial opinion of 


the causes and events of the Great Civil War, Dr. Dra- 
per’s book will be a valuable aid. It is written not in a 
partisan, but in a philosophical spirit, and from a scien- 
tific point of view. He shows how the colonial popula- 
tion living upon the Atlantic coast, who united/y accom- 


plished their separation from England, became divided 


After a text-book study of anatomy and phys- | 


Fobn } 


| “Tom Brown, 


through physical causes; describes the topography and 
climate of North America, pointing out how these in | 





past ages produced changes in its inhabitants, and that 

our political and social partition into a Northern and 

Southern people is, in truth, a continuation of the same 
I ’ , 

rocess ; describes how this partition was strengthened by 

, P 


the special interests of the South, particul sladly by the cul- | 


tivation of cotton and the slave system 5 explains the cir- 
cumstances under which an opposing power —the Anti- 
Slavery Idea—arose in the North; relates the 
steps of the inevitable conflict that ensued—the im 
tion of the Virginia dynasty of Presidents, the Missouri 
Question, the Tariff, Nullification, Annexation of Texas, 
the Mexican War, Kansas Struggle, and the various com- 
promises that were made. As to the conduct of the war, 
he considers it in its legislative as well as its military as- 
pect, giving a clear and general view of the whole move- 
ment. 
information, he is able to 


successive 


OSl- 





furnish his reader much that 


EDUCATIONA 


Having had access to rare and valuable sources of 


‘ well as entertaining, and will be 
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is new. The Messrs. Harper have presented the work 

in a style corresponding to its importance. It is printed 

in large type, on fine paper, and handsomely bound, 

By an Old Boy. New 
Edition, with illustrations by Sidney Prior Hall. Q,. 
tavo. Pp: 135. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

A new edition of ‘School Days at Rugby,” a story of 
boy-life at this English school when the great Dr, 
Arnold was head-master. Thomas Hughes, M. P., the 
English liberal, is the ‘Old Boy” whose genial face 
graces the title-page. We confess to a tender side for 
” having been through it three times al- 
ready, reading it once, on Friday afternoon, to aschool of 
some fifty or sixty boys who voted it ‘the best story 

they had ever heard. As we run over it again by the 
jilustrations, Tom, East, Arthur and hls mother, the 

Doctor, the ** scrimmage,” come back with the old inter- 

est. “Among books of its class, it holds by common 

consent the first place. 

From Descriptions of Celebra- 
By Ferdinand Lange, II- 

Bhs Pp. 344. 


Tue SuBLIME IN NATURE. 
ted Travelers and Writers. 


lustrated by 48 wood-cuts. 1 wol, 





New York: Chas Scribner & Co. gm 4; B. Lippin- 
tt @& Co., through F. E. Barr © a .» of Lancaster, 


Price, $1.50. 

Wonprns or Grass Maxine: Its Descrit 
from the Earliest Times to the Present. "By 
“With 67 illustrations on wood. 1 vol, 120. 
Same Publi Price, 31. 

wo more volumes added tot the Illustrated Library of 

Wonders, now issuing from the press of Messrs, Scribner 

& Co. The former treatsof the air and atmospheric 

phenomena, the ocean, mountains, volcanic phenomena, 

rivers, falls and cataracts, grottoes and caverns, and vari- 
ous phenomena of vegetation, the descriptions given be- 
ing selected from the writings of distinguished authors 
andtravelers. The latter tells of all branches of the glass 
manufacture, tracing its progress from remote ages, and 
seems to embrace everything upon this subject on-which 
may be desired. Both books are useful as 
popular additions to the 


yn and Histor 
2 Suaz a 


Pp. 325. 











information 


family or school library. 
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CuesTer :--- Proposals are invited for the erection of a 
State Normal School at West Chester. The Directors 
have purchased a lot of ten acres, from Mr. Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, in the southern part of the borough, between 
High and Church streets. The specifications provide 


for a building creditable to the founders, and worthy of 


the borough. The structure to be erected will 
a central building, with wings attached. The main 
building will be 46 feet long by 112 feet deep, and the 
two wings each 52 feet long by 44 deep: the whole to 
be three stories "hich exclusive of the basement and 
French roof. The first floor will be four feet above the 
grade established onthe front. The first story will be 12 
feet, the second story of the central building 14 feet high; 
the second story of the wings 11 feet, the third story 11 
feet, and the fourth or- French-roof story 9} feet high 
All the exterior walls to be faced with serpentine stone. 
The base of the building will be faced with blue marble 
from Thomas’ quarries. It will be a noble structure. 


consist of 


AT alate meeting of the committee on permanent 
certificates, held at West Cheste r, Mr. H. F. Pierce chair- 
man, the following resolutions \ were adopted : 

Resolved, That the furniture of many school-rooms is 
entirely inadequate and unsuitable for the purpose in- 
tended, and that directors, by properly furnishing them, 


' would greatly promote the comfort of both teachers and 





pupils, as well as advance the cause of education. 

Resolved, That the District Institute, as designed by 
law, is an important educational feature, and where prop- 
erly conducted, invariably contributes to the efficiency of 
teachers. 

Resolved, That we recommend to directors in the 
rural districts the plan of grading the salaries of teachers 
according to their qualifications and success in teaching. 

Cotums1a.—We see they are industriously at work at 
the Bloomsburg Normal School, in arranging the beauti- 
ful grounds around the buildings, grading, planting, at- 
ranging the flower beds, etc. Prof. Carver knows how 
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to join the “ wti/e” with the dulce,” and has procured 
ascientific gardener from Philadelphia, a well educated 
man, formerly employed in the royal gardens of his 
Wurtembergian Majesty. Under his management the 
school will soon be surrounded with a little Paradise.— 
Columbian. 

PuILADELPHIA: Somebody has been blundering again. 
This time it has been in the direction of vocal music. A 
Jocal paper says:—The Board of Controllers of the Pub- 
lic Schools recently held a very inharmonious session, 
and developed some shocking discord on the subject of 
music. The teaching of music in the public schools 
has long been considered desirable It has been advo- 
cated for the last twenty years at various times, with 
little success at first but increasing in strength every 
year. There never was any very decided hostility mani- 
fested against the matter in the abstract, but the continu- 
ally increasing burdens of public expenditure and the 





struggles between our necessities and our means had a 
tendency to force this measure to a position in the class | 
of subjects which were considered advisable provided we 
could afford such luxuries. That it would be a good 
thing to have music taught in the schools has been gene- 
rally admitted. Our troubles usually have been intensi- 
fied by the conflicting questions, Whom shall we trust with 
the task ? and How shall we pay him? Something like 
asolution to these questions was reached a year ago, so it 
was thought, when a formal resolution that music should 
be taught in the schools was adopted, and a Superinten- 
ent elected, and subordinate teachers chosen. After this 
triumphant issue everything ought to have gone on well, 
but a year’s experience has created much dissatisfaction in 
the schoois. The superintendent is unpopular in some 
quarters. His capabilities are denounced, the system de- 
clared to be inefficacious, and his personal supervision of 
the subordinate teachers has been asserted to be careless. 
It was admitted by one of the Controllers that the su- 
perintendent ‘had not personally visited the schools to 
the extent that he had proposed doing in the future.” 
A damaging confession, which attempted to do away with 
the evil consequences of negligence by promises to do 
better hereafter. Evidently, as this was a new thing, it 
was the duty of the superintendent to work with great 
perseverance to establish it. If he neglected his duty, 
and suppesed in the beginning that increased industry 
would make up for carelessness in the first year of his 
undertaking, he was very much mistaken. The value 
of new things is most easily demonstrated when shown 
atonce. It is nota satisfactory argument to say “ al- | 
though not of much use now, they will become very ef: 
ficient and beneficial hereafter.” If the superintendent 
supposed that he could postpone giving satisfaction to the 
public until after his first year of office had expired, imagin- 
ing that by the want of success he could establish his 
claim for promotion, he reasoned most unwisely. The 
result of one year’s trial shows such great dissatisfaction 
that, with all the influence of the committee strongly 
inclined to favor the musical system, it was impossible to 
induce a majority of the Board of Control to consent to 
its continuance under present regulations. The resolu- 
tion accompanying the report of the committee was de- 
feated. A strong protest against the system, signed by 
fifteen members of the Board, was also put on file, and 
the only thing which was agreed to was that vocal music 
should be retained as a study, and that a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the subject. These proceedings 
authorize the belief that the music system of 1869-1870 
has entirely failed: that the scholars will go back to sim- 
ple vocal music, which may be practiced without the as- 
sistance of teachers of a high degree of accomplishment 
In the science of music; an improvement which many 
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have been laboring for for many years has been put on 
the retrograde. The true friends of advancement will 
regret the circumstance, but in public matters it is neces- 
sary to commence right and then there will be some 
hope of continuance,” 

The appropriation by the Legislature to the institution 
for the deaf and dumb being inadequate to the necessities 
of this noble charity, the Board of Directors at a late 
meeting, decided by resolution that “the deaf mute being 
almost entirely dependent upon this character of institu- 
tion for mental, moral, and especially for spiritual devel- 
opment, they will, until the Legislature again convenes, 
continue to receive, educate, and maintain pupils on the 
State foundation, will continue to exercise the most rigid 
economy, and then will appeal to the Legislature for such 
pecuniary relief as may be necessary to cover the loss of 
maintaining the indigent pupils of this Stxte.” 

Scuuytxitt.—Mr. Eli S. Reinhold, formerly principal 
of the High School, has been appointed Superintendent of 
the schools of Mahanoy City, in place, of Thomas B. 
Walker, deceased. Salary, $goo a year. 

Venanco: The County Superintendent, Mr. Charles 
H, Dale, says: ‘*The walls of many of our school 
houses are decorated with engravings, mottoes, maps, etc., 
but in one township recently visited, nothing but dirt and 
chalk marks were found upon the dingy walls.” 

Peanopy Funp.—The report of the Trustees of the 
Peabody Educational Fund shows an encouraging degree 
of success. Mr. Peabody has been rather severely criti- 
cised for the gift to the Southern States, which was in- 
tended to promote popular education. The fact of this 
criticism does not prove much agaiast the gift. So diffi- 
cult is it to do good wisely, above all to give money 
wisely, that it is scarcely possible to conceive of an 
effort of this kind which would not be open to adverse 
criticism. Mr. Peabody’s gifts have not fared better than 
others of the kind. They have succeeded in general ; 
they have had their imperfections in practical details. 
The generous plans and noble ideals have only been real- 
ized to that degree to which all such efforts are capable 
of realization. The gift to the Southern States was, of 
course, only sufficient to give a pittance to each school 
among a limited number. That does not seem to be an 
objection, rather the contrary. For, to take away the ne- 
cessity for independent exertion from the local popula- 
tion, would be no kindness. The greatest want of the 
South is common schools, and if it had been left to itself, 
it would have found this out sooner or later, and would 
have set to work to supply them. This fund serves sim- 
ply as a stimulus and encouragement, and as such, seems 
to have a good effect.—N. O. Advocate. 

Onto: The Ohio Legislature has indefinitel y post- 
poned the bill making provision for the appointment 
or election of County Superintendents, as well as that ap- 
propriating annually the sum of $100 to each county to- 
wards detraying the expenses of its county institute. There 
is missionary work to be done among the law-makers of 
Ohio. No better evidence of this is needed than the fact 
that they vote their State Superintendent of Railroads and 
Telegraphs about twice the sum paid to the Commissioner 
of Education! What men are willing to pay for a thing 
wou!d seem the measure of its value to them, and, tested 
by this standard, the material interests of the Buckeye 
State are, in the opinion of her legislators, of vastly greater 
importance than the education of her people. Ohio 
boasts some of the foremost educational men of the coun- 
try. They are “fighting a good fight,” and their victory 
over prejudice, ignorance, and the dollar-god that Legisla- 
tures are so prone to worship, is none the less certain 
because delayed. 
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Cacirornia: It is a bolu and novel step taken by the 
Board of Regents of the State University —a step which 
places it in advance even of Cornell University in some 
respects. In announcing that all fees will be abolished 
and that the new institution will be free to all properly 
qualified applicants from all countries, its managers 
taken advantage of the munificent endowments 
University to establish it on a basis that 
place as the leading institution of learning on the Pacific 
Coast. Inthe way of endowment, this University has 
not only obtained the valuable Congressional land grant, 
but is directly under State patronage, and still further, has 
received seve al very large gifts and bequests from wealthy 
citizens of California. Its property and income are suffi- 
ciently large to furnish it ample means for the payment 
of all its expenses, including the salaries of its professors 
and efficers, which have been fixed at figures sufficiently 
large to attract some of the ablest scholars of the coun- 
try. In fact, both as regards its faculty and and its reve- 
nues, the new University must take a prominent place 
among American institutions of learning, and we have no 
coubt that the liberal programme it has now adopted will 
secure it an abundance of students. California is in the 
habit of doing things that astonish the other parts of the 
country, but it never astonished us more pleasantly than 
it has now done in opening freely the doors of its State 
University to the young men of all countries who are de- 
sirous of the higher learning. Let it include the young 
women, and we shall ask for nothing more.— Tribune. 

Iowa: Prof. Jerome Allen has recently resigned t 
editorship of the Jowa Teacher, his engagements in the 
Eastern States, where he has been lecturing upon geogra- 
phy, map drawing, and kindred subjects, making this ne- 
cessary. 

Texas: The following is clipped from Flake’s Bulletin, 
one of the leading papers of Texas: ‘‘ Among our wants 
there is none greater or more imperative than that of 
school teachers. Those who have given the subject some 
attention are confident that teachers can find abundance 
of lucrative employment in all portions of the State. They 
are wanted for white schools and for colored schools. 
The Superintendent of the latter, Capt. Stephenson, 
states that he could locate at least filty teachers in profita- 
ble places. I 
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The teachers who come now will have the 
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happiness of being on the ground and ready to take ad- 
vantage of the chances that will offer when our school 
system will be inaugurated. We know that great stories 
are told of Texas—that we are reputed to live on cold 
school teachers, as a South Sea Islander enjoys his repast 
of cold missionary, but we can assure those teachers who 
may be looking out for locations, that we are not so bad 
as is our reputation, and that if they come among us we 
shall do the very best we can to make them happy and 
Texas needs schocls greatly ; without teach- 
Good teachers we want, 


contented. 
ers there can be no 
and will gladly welcome,” 

France: A few weeks since a representation of the 
teachers of France was presented to the Emperor to re- 
guest his acceptance at their hands of a medal struck in 
commemoration of an incident that had occurred during 
the exhibition of 1867. During their visit Napoleon in- 
quired of the Minister of Education the number of school 
teachers in the Empire, and on being informed that it is 
about 45,000, he added, as any one else might have 
done: “It is an army—the pacific army of France.” 
But does any one doubt in which army he believes most? 

Frency Opinion oF our Scnoots.—A French gentle- 
man, M. Hippeau, of eminence in literary and historical 
pursuits, officially authorized by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, visited this country in 1868, with a view of 
supplying an exhaustive report, now published, on the sub- 
ject of our methods of education. He reviews, in a vol- 
ume of 447 pages, the necessity of public instruction in a 
country of such political structure. He gives details of 
the public school system in different States, from the 
means of support down to the minutia of discipline; of 
our first-class colleges and their individual peculiarities ; 
of our special schools and their distinctive methods, aims 
and success. His conclusions are gratifying. He was im- 
pressed by the general sentiment of our people being in 
favor of undergoing even the heaviest expenses in order to 
promote general education. He is convinced that the 
results justify the exertions; that the standard of high 
scholarship and superior training in our best colleges is not 
lowered by the public school system, while the latter it- 
self partakes of the best characteristics of the colleges; 
and that the progress of the nation could never have been 


schools. 


| achieved except by the universal spread of education. 
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Annual! Report of the Public School System of the City 
of St. Paul. 

Journal of Education, Province of Quebec, May, 1870. 

Journal of Education, Province of Ontario, June, 1870. 

Bartholomew’s System of Drawing, published by Wool- 
worth, Ainsworth & Co., N. Y. 

Ohio Educational Monthly, June, 1870. 

Educator and Penn. Teacher, Williamsport, May, 1870. 

Western Educational Review, Jefferson City, May, 1870. 

Journal De L’Instruction Publique, Province de Quebec, 
Avril et Mai, 1870. 

Twenty-second Annual Report of the Board of Education 
of City of Syracuse, for year ending March 1, 1870. 

Monthly Portfolio, Philadelphia, May, 187¢. 

Annual Report of the Utica Public Schools, 1869. 





Second Annual Commencement of Delaware State Nor- 
mal University, May 26, 1870. 

Supplement to Mattoon Journal, May 13, 1870. 

Leisure Hours for June, 1870, Edited and Published by 
]. Trainor King, Pittsburgh. 

Reports Concerning the Public Schools of the City of 
Worcester for 1869. 

Penn. School Chronicle, Pittsburgh, May, 1870. 

First Annual Catalogue of Juniata Valley Normal School, 
at Millerstown, Perry county, 1870-71. 

Third Anniversary of the Normal Echo Literary Society, 
May 27, 1870. 

Officers and Members of the Board of Control, and Su- 
perintendent and Teachers of the Easton School Dis- 
trict, 1870. 

Illustrated Educational Bulletin, New York, May, 1870. 

The Book Buyer, May 15, 1870. 

Journal of Education, for May, 1870, Toronto. 

Funfzehnter Yahres-Bericht des rathes der Offentlichen 

Schulen, in St. Louis, 1868-9. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 














No.; NAME. | RESIDENCE. 
612|W. H. Moyer....... McKee’s 4 Falls Snyder County 
613|D.S. Boyer......- Freeburg, “ es 
614|Philip M. Teats....|Mt. Pleasant - o 
615|H. G. Hunter...... Hamburg, Berks - 
616!George W. Ebrite...|Penn Hall, Centre “6 
617| Joseph ere Potter Mills, ‘* “6 
618, Lizzie J. Beach.....|Minersville, Schuylkill “ 
619| George W. Channell “6 66 sé 
620|L. T. Bishop..........|Lander, Warren se 
6a3,5. L. Stiver.....0 | Walker, Centre “ 
Reetey, SPECK. ..cccseus 'Lander, Warren 6s 
623)0. V. Cotter. .....000 | Youngsville, Warren sis 
624,Carrie C. Paxson. ..| West Chester, egal = 
625|George F. Moore...! “ sos vA 


PROF. F. A. ALLEN. 
We iearn by the New Orleans 
of May 7th, that the Teachers’ 
that city, attended by over five hundred teach- 
ers, was addressed on the 6th of May by Prof. 
F. A. Allen, of Mansfield, Tioga co., Pa. 
The address was nearly two hours long,—sub- 
ject, ‘School Work”—-the design being to 
give informationon teaching and school man- 
agement. 
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SCHOOL JOURNAL FOR 1871. 





Arrangements have been made with the pub- 
lishers of the Scho./ Journal to send copies of 
that publication at the expense of the State for 
the present school year as follows: 





To District Secretaries............. 1987 copies. 
‘© Members Board of Control, 
PMIMNMOIORIR.... 5.0.0000000000000 a 
« Superintendents................0 7 - 
“ Principals of Normal Schools, $; « 
** School Department............. = * 
, RRR ape near or 2105 


District Secretaries will do well to remem- 
ber that the copies intended for them cannot 
be sent until we receive the names and address- | 
es of the officers of the new boards. 


ANNUAL INSTITUTE REPORT. 








The publication of this report is very reluc- 
tantly delayed on account of not having re- 
ceived the report of the Institute of Allegheny 
county, which has been written for two or 
three times. Promptness is a very valuable 
characteristic in a public officer. 


AN OMISSION SUPPLIED. 





In the Jist of districts which obtained the 
right to borrow money, by acts passed at the 


Department of Common Schools. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|i 
| 
| 


3 


last session of the Legislature, as published in 
the Fourna/ for June, that of Strasburg, Lan- 
caster county, was inadvertently omitted. By 
an act approved January 25th, 1870, the direc- 
tors of Strasburg borough were authorized to 
borrow $10,000, and issue bonds therefor. It 
is understood that the money will be used to 
| erect a model school building. 


INSTITUTE “LECTURER. 








Prof. John Hart, of Lancaster, Pa., has con- 


; sented to give elocutionary entertainments and 


instruction in Elocution at Teachers’ Institutes 
during the coming autumn and winter. Prof. 
Hart is a self-made man, and is considered by 


| all who have heard him an excellent elocution- 


Repudlican, | 
Institute of 





ist. His reading in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives last winter was a marked suc- 
cess. For terms he can be addressed at Lan- 
caster, where he resides. 


CHANGES IN P. O. ADDRESS 





J. T. Reed—Post office changed from Lairds- 
ville to Montoursville, Lycoming county. 

Horace Armstrong— Post office changed 
from Orange to Witkeshere, Luzerne county. 


OFFICES FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 





Since the publication of the last Fourna/, the 
Commissioners of two counties have granted 
rooms for the use of County Superintendents, 

z: Chester and Venango, making forty-three 
counties that have complied with the request 


| of the Department in this matter. 





THE NEW EDITION OF SCHOOL 
LAWS. 





We very much regret the delay in the pub- 
lication of the new edition of school laws. 
The manuscript was placed in the hands of the 
State Printer nearly two months ago, but owing 
| to the press of other work very little progress 
has been made in printing it. Hopes are now 
entertained that the matter will be delayed no 
longer. Promises have been given to that ef- 
fect. 

When ready the proper quota of copies will 
be sent to each Superintendent in the State, 
whose duty it will be to distribute them to 
thuse entitled to receive them. This will ob- 
viate the necessity of making application to the 
Department. When it is more convenient to 
apply here, however, ten cents must always be 
enclosed to pay postage, or otherwise the book 
cannot be sent, as no appropriation to pay for 
its distribution was made by the Legislature. 
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A NORMAL SCHOOL AS A MARKET. | 





As an item of ‘* Educational Intelligence,” | 
there ‘was published in the Yourna/ for last | 


month what is called a ‘* provisional view” of 


the State Normal School at Millersville. At- 
tention is called to the matter here in aid of 


the enterprising citizens who are engaged in es- | 


tablishing Normal Schools under the law at 
West Chester, California, Lock Haven, and 
Shippensburg. 
school is one of the least of the benefits it con- 
fers upon a locality, but even that is a matter 
of no inconsiderable importance. From the 


books of the Steward of the Millersville School, | 


it appears that he expended during the past 
year the sum of $45,311.02 for provisions, fuel, 
furniture and labor. As at least one-third of 
the students board in the village, the whole 
amount expended for these items cannot be less 
than $60,000 per annum. And when the 
amount expended by the students themselves 
is taken into the account, the money brought 
to Millersville by the school and expended 
among the farmers, storekeepers, &c., in the 
neighborhood, must exceed $100,000 in a year. 


ee 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


Armstronc.—T he Freeport school building 
is being enlarged by the addition of four com- 
modious rooms. ‘The plan of enlargement is 
an excellent one, and the improved building 
will present a fine appearance. Several new 
houses are to be built in the rural districts du- 
ring the summer. Most of them will be much 
better than those heretofore in use. 

Biarr.—By an act of the Legislature, ap- 
proved May gth, 1870, an independent school 
district was formed out of parts of Catherine 
twp., this county, and Maris twp., Hunting- 
don county. A new school house will be 
erected in this district during the summer. 

Cuester,—The Trustees of the West Ches- 
ter Normal School have called in a part of the 
stock and advertised for proposals. There 
seems to be no room for doubt that the build- 
ing will be commenced ina short time. The 
Public High School of West Chester will gra- 
duate aclass of six pupils June 24th. 


Pennsylvania School “fournal. 


The market value of such a/| 


The | 


county commissioners have granted the super- | 


intendent an office in the court house. It con- 
tains book cases for the display of school books, 
maps, globes, &c., and in a few days will be 
fitted up with samples of the best school desks 
now in the market. 

Cunton.—The public schools of the coun- 
ty have now al] closed, and so far as educational 
aflairs are concerned, the past has been a pros- 
perous, encouraging and fruitful year. 
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Erie Ciry.—The summer term opened wel] 
as to numbers, and quite well as to regularity 
in attendance. Per cent. of attendance on en. 
rollment, 88. Number in High School, 144, 
Wm. Reed, jr., of Fall River, Mass., has 
charge of the high school. The number at. 
tending the public schools during the past 
month is considerably larger than for any pre. 
vious month of the year. 

Inpiana.—No schools in the county in ses- 
sion during the past month, except in the bo. 
roughs of Indiana, Blairsville and Saltsburg, 
and in White district. The teachers’ normal 
school is now in session and doing well. 


Jerrerson.—The schools of Brookville bo. 
rough, seven in all, opened May 2d. They 
have all been visited, and were found to be in 
a prosperous condition. The energetic and 
faithful directors of Burkville have selected a 
corps of competent teachers, under whose care 
we may expect the schools to make good pro- 
gress. 

LancasTer.—Teachers are now examined 
in this county in the spring instead of in the fall 
as heretofore. The recent examinations were 
generally well attended. The cliange in the 
time seems to be acceptable to teachers and di- 
rectors. During the past month certificates 
were granted to 238 teachers. 

Lawrence.— Eighteen directors and about 
one hundred spectators attended the regular 
spring examinations of teachers. ‘The increased 
interest in these examinations is quite marked. 
There are now in the county about fifty schools 
in operation. Wilmington district is building 
two new school houses, one for a graded school 
which will contain four school rooms. Maho- 
ning district has two new school houses in pro- 
cess of erection. 

Lycominc.—During the year just closed, 
eight neat and: comfortable school houses have 
been erected, one brick and seven wooden struc- 
tures. Andrew Hopkins, esq., editor of the 
Lycoming Standard, has given a column in his 
paper as an educational column. It is ably 
edited by W. R. Bierly, esq. A printed cor- 
respondence on the subject of ‘* Popular Edu- 
cation vs. National Education,” has just closed 
in the above paper. ‘The correspondence of 
the affirmative was conducted by the editor of 
the educational column, and the negative by the 
county superintendent. 

Mirriin.—Two brick school houses are be- 
ing erected in Derry district. ‘Three more 


| will be built this season, one in Granville, one 


Care will be 


in Union, and one in Menno. 


taken that these new houses shall be up with 
the times. 
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Montour.—-The schools of Danville dis- 
trict closed their term of ten months on Friday, 
June 3d. The teachers held the last meeting 
of their district institute on the previous Satur- 
day, which was attended by every teacher in 
the district, showing that Danville had a live 
and industrious corps of teachers. 

Perry.— The school directors of Bloomfield 
borough have their new school building in pro- 
gress. Something good and beautiful is ex- 
pected at the county seat. Quite a number of 
private schools are in operation in different 
parts of the county. 
« Bloomfield,” and ««Mt. Dempsy Academy, 
are all doing their best in the way of preparing 
teachers for the good work of the present year. 

Pixe.——Nearly all the schools are, or soon 
will be, open for a summer term. 
are being taken for the erection of a building 
fora graded school at Matamoras, in Westfall. 
This matter is in the hands of an energetic 
board. 

ScHUYLKILL.—Owing to the thoroughness 
and care with which the teachers of this coun- 
ty are examined, and the size of the classes, it 





” 


holding the examinations in a large number of 
the boroughs and townships. ‘Through the 
county papers an invitation is extended to the 
citizens to attend. Many accept the invitation. 


in, remain awhile, return to their places of 


the examination. Directors and parents are 
invited to question the class on the subject un- 
der consideration. This they have done, and 
in many instances made the exercises very in- 
teresting and profitable to all present. 
of variety the exercises have been interspersed 


duties of parents, and means of improving the 
schools. Contract has been made for a two- 
story school house at Coal Dale, size 25 feet 


coal-room ; upper story to contain two rooms, 
two windows in each side of each room, and 
two windows and a door in each end; black- 


the room. 

Snyper.—The present season is one of un- 
usual promise in the direction of school build- 
ings. - Nine houses are already contracted for. 
A large number of teachers are attending the 
institutions of learning in the county. 

Tioca.—The examinations for the year 
closed May 3d. Whole number of males ex- 
amined, 72; females, 325. Whole number 
rejected 115, or a little more than 28 per cent. 
The result of this close ‘* weeding out” of 





Department of 


The “ Juniata Valley,” | 


Measures | 


has become necessary to consume two days in | 


The rooms are often full, business men come | 


business, and again, in a short time, return to | 


By way | 


with short addresses upon methods of teaching, | 
by 50; lower story, one large school-room and | 


boards in every room and the entire width of | 


Common Schools. 15 
| incompetent teachers is already perceptible 
| Better wages are paid, and the schools are 
| steadily improving. : 
| Venanco.—A large number of applicants 
| for certificates have been rejected this spring ; 
one candidate did not know there was such a 
book as a ** Theory of Teaching;” another 
| had commenced reading a work on “‘ Theory” 
| but concluded it was of no use, and gave it up. 
| These are rare cases; most of our teachers are 
| well versed in the theory of teaching. 
| Wassincton.—The Union schoo! of Mo- 
| nongahela city closed a session of nine months 
| on the 24th ult., by a grand literary exhibition 
| and a thorough examination, both of which 
| were attended by many patrons of the school 
| and friends of education. J.P. Taylor, the 
principal, published monthly reports in the 
| Monongahela Republican. These reports stated 
/number enrolled in each room, average per- 
centage of attendance, and the names of all pu- 
pils who attended 22 days inthe month. This 
school is among the best in the county. Prof, 
Taylor and his assistants, Pauline Markell, 
Kate Collins, Miss Scott, and several others, 
are faithful and thorough teachers who canand 
will sustain the standing of this schoo]. The 
Union school in Canonsburg closed near the 
last of May, having been in session since the 
ist of September. Wm. Garret, the princi- 
pal, deserves and receives much praise for the 
| ability with which he conducts this school. 
During the latter part of the session the school 
board purchased apparatus for teaching reading 
by Webb’s Word Method. It is hoped it may 
prove a success. Beside many public schools 
which opened in the first Monday of May, 
there are very good select classes at Burgetts- 
town, Middletown, Claysville, Bealsville, Bent- 
leysville, and Millsboro’. Thus the good 
| work goes on in Washington. 
| Wiuiiamsrort.— The school board have 
| resolved to inquire into the feasibility of re- 
| modeling the Washington and Franklin School 
| buildings, on the plan of the Elmira buildings. 
| We hope this may be done, as it would un- 


| doubtedly prove a benefit to our schools, and 
be the means of saving a considerable sum of 
money to the city. The Williamsport Com- 
mercial College, of which Prof. J. F. Davis 
and Thompson Mitchell, D. D., are principals, 
is ina flourishing condition. ‘The number of 
pupils in attendance during the past quarter has 
| been greater than ever before. 

Why could not Dickinson Seminary be made 
a State Normal School? The normal school 
of this district should be located at Williams- 
port. Every business man will admit this. The 
school of the district is located at Mansfield, 
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and is practicaily inaccessible to the great ma- 


jority of teachers, and those designing to pre- | 
If we had the State Nor- | 


pare for teaching. 
mal School of the distriet in this city, we could 
command from 200 to 300 pupils. 
normal school just opened at Montoursville, 
with nearly 150 scholars in attendance, proves 
this assertion. Let the Mansfield School be 


transferred to this city, and the Trustees of | 


Dickinson Seminary resolve to convert the 
seminary into a normal school ; it will pay. 


A great event among the chiidren took place | 


on the gth ult., which consisted of singing ex- 


ercises in the Court House, conducted by J. M. | 


Singer, who has been in the employ of the 
school board as instructor of vocal music since 
Nov. 1. The pupils present at the morning 
session numbered about 800. The exercises 
consisted of singing various pieces by the schools 
in concert, and also by each school separately. 
The ‘“‘farmer’s song” with whistling chorus, 


by Mr. Hetherlin’s school was very well ren- | 


dered, and attracted the favorable attention of 
all present. Prof. Suffern of the Normal Mu- 
sical Academy, of this city, examined the pu- 


pils on the rudiments of music, asking various 
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| questions which were promptly answered by 
the small as well the large pupils. D. S$. An. 
drus, esq,, of the Board of Directors, presided 
at the organ. Rev. Dr. Lincoln and Prof. 
Suffern were called upon and responded in brief 
addresses of encouragement to the pupils, 

The afternoon exercises,—other schools hav. 
ing taken the place of those of the morning, — 
were similar in most respects to those of the 
| forenoon. The number of pupils present must 
| have exceeded one thousand. The exercises 
of the entire day were deeply interesting, and 
| we are happy to add, of a most satisfactory 
character. Mr. Singer has discharged ‘his du- 
ties as instructor with fidelity, and the review 
was but a proof of this fact. 

The Court House, both 1n the forenoon and 
afternoon, was well filled with pupils, but the 
| attendance on the part of the parents was slim 

indeed. When it is remembered that between 
five hundred and one thousand families were 
represented by the pupils, and scarcely a dozen 
of the parents present, it does not speak well 
for the interest manifested in the education of 
their children. The Board of Directors was 
wel} represented. 





SELECTIONS FROM EXCHANGES. 


SUMMER AND THE CLAIMS OF 
BOTANY. 





Perhaps no study is so regularly ignored by 


school committees, or so indifferently taught by | 
teachers in general, as Botany; yet no study, | 


under competent instructors, can be made more 
beneficial. ‘Though often sneeringly spoken 


of as fit only for girls, it is nevertheless true | 
that no other study is so well calculated to ex- | 
cite and develop the reasoning powers of young | 


scholars of both sexes, and to prepare them for 
the graver studies of maturer years. 

Provided, then, with average brains, tolera- 
ble eyes, and a pocket knife, the pupils are 
ready for those delightful rambles which minis- 


ter at once to their physical and intellectual | 
This physical training is of no slight | 


needs. 


advantage. Boys, the world over, are uncon- 


finable, uncontrollable, irrepressible, and will | 


have pure air enough to vitalize the blood, and 
exercise enough to develop the muscles. 


gymnasiums, are keeping them up to the regu- 
lation standard; but how with the girls? 


It is a sad fact, patent to all, that the Ameri- | 


can woman is fragile, and loses her beauty at 
just the age it should be fully developed, and 


Run- | 
ning, boxing, swimming, cricket, base-ball, and | 


| the reason is that girls are systematically re- 


| pressed. Fashion reduces their wastes, and pro- 
| priety their amusements, until the bloom fades 
from their cheeks, and the buoyancy from their 
lives, 

Botany, rightly taught, forces its students in- 
| to the open air, and compels them to take 
abundant exercise. From the time the sweet- 
scented May-flower and delicate blood-root 
make the their earliest dedut, before the snow 
and ice of mid April have had time to melt 
| away, throughout Spring, Summer and Autumn, 
' to those late days when the asters and golden- 

rods are buried by the drifting storms of Win- 
| ter, there is an everchanging succession of flow- 
| ers, varying with the locality and nature of the 
soil. 

Sandy planes, meadows, hill-sides, swamps, 
woods, all have their own distinctive flora, and 
demand at all seasons careful examination. 

There are schools within a dozen miles of 
Boston, where pupils, of both sexes, in classes, 
have in a single season almost exhausted the 
| flora of their respective towns, numbering the 
| specimens they have personally sought out and 
examined by the hundred, not merely acquir- 
| ing a vigorous physique thereby, but, at the 


| same time, gaining those habits of observation 
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and patient investigation which will inevitably 
extend the domains of science over yet untrod- 
den fields. 

How does botany, in any special manner, 
discipline the faculties and call out the higher 
powers of the mind? . 

Let us briefly trace the progress of the young 
student. 

On the sides of rocky hills, about the first 
of May, appears the early crowfoot, easily dis- 
tinguished by the bright yellow blossoms, 
parted leaves, silky stalk, and clustered, fibrous 
rvots. A little later, in moist pasture-land, 
appears the bu/bous crowfoot, differing slightly 
from the ear/y crowfoot in several particulars, 
but chiefly in its bulbous roots. Still later 
blossoms the ta// crowfoot, distinguished from 
the preceding by its greatcy ueight and paler 
blossoms. ‘Throughout the summer the stu- 
dent meets with perhaps a dozen different 
species of crowfoot, either one of which he 
recognizes at sight. He sees that all these 
species, though differing in many respects, are 
uniformly alike in others. He considers each 
property by itself—rejects the properties that 
differ, retains those that are constant—and thus 
forms, not an actual crowfoot, but a scientific 
conception—genus Ranunculus. 

He sees the delicate anemone, purple-tinged, 
bordering the moist woodlands, the marsh ma- 
tigold opening its golden cup in the wet mead- 
ows, the shining-leaved gold thread, the pani- 
cled meadow-rue; and finding these, dissimilar 
as they are, grouped in the same crowfoot 
family, the mind instinctively seeks those ele- 
ments which are constant in ali these plants, 
and thus forms the scientific conception of the 
order Ranunculaceae. 

Thus the young scholar abstracts, combines 
and generalizes, without so much as knowing 
the names of these processes. He knows what 
is better—the thing itself. He comprehends 
readily the distinction between individuals, 
genera and orders; the mutual relations of 
these terms can never fade from his mind. 

Proceeding thus by broader and still broader 
generalizations, the unity of design in the 
whole vegetable creation at length becomes 
manifest, and the innumerable species and gen- 
era, so widely dissimilar in manner of growth, 
external appearance, properties and habits, are 
clearly seen to be 


«¢________ parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 

“ Attention it is that is the very soul of 
genius,” observes a well-known divine; and 
the study of botany demands the closest atten- 
tion, The student, to classify his specimens, 


Summer and the Claims of Botany. 
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merely the habitat of the plant, the number 
and arrangement of leaves, sepals, petals, sta- 
mens, and pistils and the kind of root; but he 
must also observe the color of the juice, the 
divisions of the seed-vessels and number of 
seeds, the roughness or smoothness of the stalk, 
the manner in which the anthers open to scat- 
ter their pollen, and numerous other particulars 
well known to all botanical students. 

Thus one confirms habits of attention and 
reflection, acquires the power and disposition 
to think for himself in a logical manner, and 
rises from particulars to principles, than which 
no discipline can be more effectual. 

Again, no study, esthetically considered, 
leads to more important results ; no study more 
rapidily develops the taste and prepares the 
mind for delightful converse with nature. 

The microscopic plants we tread daily under 
our feet; venerable, wide-spreading elms; co- 
lossal oaks; sombre firs; slender vines whose 
tendrils flatten to suckers and cling to adjacent: 
walls, or the stems of whose Jeaves twist them- 
selves pertinaciously about any support ; multi- 
tudinous forms of life, infinitely diverse, yet 
conforming to the same general plan; all these 
are Art teachers, softly fashioning the mind, 
imperceptibly conducting it to loftier ideals of 
the graceful and symmetrical. 

There are colors, too, whose divine combi- 
natiors, like the tints of the rainbow, defy the 
skill of the painter, and refuse to yield their 
secret to the manipulations of the chemist. 

Leaves and blossoms change from day to day, 
and their attractions vary, but do not lessen, as 
the year ripens and draws to a close. Fields 
of emerald green harmonize well with the skies 
of spring; drooping foliage and deep-tinted 
blossoms with the heats of summer; the glori- 
fied leaves with the splendors of autumnal sun- 
sets; and the naked branches, now swaying 
drearily to and fro in the wind, now resplen- 
dent with encased ice and crystal pendants, at 
times with the sombre gloom, and at times 
with the sparkling brilliancy of winter. 

From these mute teachers, the poet likewise 
largely draws his illustrations, and he who has 
ignored the claims of botany, cannot appreciate 
at their proper value many of the most beauti- 
ful passages of our popular authors. The true 
poet is a student of nature in all its manifold 
aspects, and the reader, to sympathize with 
him, must have recourse to the same inexhaus- 
tible fountain. 

In whatever light, then, we place botanical 
knowledge, whether as a means of physical de- 
velopment or mental discipline, an accessary to 
the fine arts, an interpreter of standard litera- 
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and goodness, this neglected study seems to| Do not make a single explanation so long as 


form an essential part of a complete education. 
Massachusetts Teacher. 





MUSIC IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





This subject is beginning to be more dis- 
cussed, and no doubt music has claims to a 
larger place among school studies than it has 
hitherto occupied. The able address of Dan- 
iel B. Hagar, delivered before the Musical Con- 
vention at the Boston Music Hal], a few months 
since, has already excited a powerful influence 
in this direction, and inquiries are being made 
with regard to the best method of adopting the 
reforms which have been suggested. Without 
a doubt music is the art which is most fos- 
tered among us, and parlors are not considered 
fully furnished that lack a piano. We are not 
only a music-loving people, but we are destined 
eventually to become a great musical nation. 
It is necessary, therefore, that we devise some 
means of educating, to this end, the rising gene- 
ration. In Germany, no one can be a school 
teacher who has not a thorough knowledge of 
music, and that divine art there is taught, as here, 
inthe common schools. We hope that it may 
soon be more generally taught among us; for its 
influence on physical development alone is one 
of the utmost importance by tending to keep 
the lungs and vocal organs in a sound and vig- 
orous condition. It is, however, in its moral 
power, that its especial excellence lies, and this 
is evident to all who know its mysterious in- 
fluence on the mind and heart. There is no 
better way of combining moral culture with 
intellectual attainment than by incorporating 
music as a branch of common school education. 





PRACTICAL HINTS. 





1. If youwishtospeak to your whole school, 
or to have a general exercise, seé that every 
scholar’s eye is turned toward you before you 
begin. Or, in other words, always get a good 
ready before you start. Do you regard this 
foolish advice? To the want of its practice is 
due, in a large measure, the friction and lack 
of success that many teachers encounter. True, 
it is a little thing; but it has much to do with 
the morale of aschool. The character of a 
teacher, and of her school, may usually be ac- 
curately determined by simply seeing her call 
a class, or call her roll. Young teachers par- 
ticularly, in their anxiety ‘‘to be at work,” 
waste much of their ammunition. They begin 
to fire before the enemy is in range. 


Do not | 


there is a scholar who will not hear. How 
is this attention to be secured? At first wait— 
wait with power, but politely. The steady 
eyes of the teacher, with those of the chil. 
dren, who will soon turn in the same direc. 
tion, will speedily subdue any ordinary case, 
If this fails, a stronger force must be brought to 
bear. But do not forget that the time spent 
in getting a good ready, is well: spent. 

z. Let it be your intention not to be interrup- 
ted duringa recitation by anything of an ordinary 
character. If a child asks for your attention, do 
not neglectit. Let your wholeattention be given 
to it; and suspend all other work until the mat. 
ter is disposed of. When once it is under. 
stood that one scholar can be accomodated 
only at the expense of the many, you will not 
often be annoyed by—‘** May I go out?” 
«© May I speak ?” or by like trivial interrup- 
tions. The pupil’s sense of justice and gen- 
erosity will not permit him to inflict sucha 
wrong upon his fellows. 

3. The impression seems to prevail, that 
getting a lesson is like knitting a stocking,—so 
many rounds, so much work done. Hence, 
John is often excused after he has studied his 
lesson over half a dozen times; or the un- 
lucky urchin is reproved with the question, 
«« How many times did you study your lesson 
over ?”” By such means scholars are taught to 
measure their effort by a false standard. Repe- 
tition is not a substitute for concentration and 
reflection. The evil effects of such a habit 
can hardly be estimated. The thought is not 
grasped. The words are not really signs of 
ideas to the child. A given amount of time 
spent in going over a lesson once slowly and 
thoughtfully, is of infinitely more value to a 
student than the same time spent in rapid repe- 
tition. Not only will the lesson be better 
prepared ; but a habit of mind will be encour- 
aged that the pupil will not have to break up, 
before he can become a thoughtful and observ; 
ing man. ‘Teachers, be careful how your 
scholars prepare their spelling lessons. It is 
there the vicious habit is begun ; but itis soon 
carried into every study. 

—Cor. Obio Educational Month. 


DISCIPLINE OF TEACHING. 





True it is that teaching taxes both mind 
and body, while other employments tax only 
one ; but what we lose in strength we gain in 
time. ‘Too weary to work or study evenings, 
do you say? Then spend them socially, and 


begin a recitation until every pupil in the ; by mingling with society become more like 


study-seats is at his proper work and quiet. 





|other people. Too weary even for that! 
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Then you are not physically able for any severe 
labor, or you have not mastered your profes- 
sion. ‘To teach eight hours a day and worry 
the other sixteen over one’s school, is more than 
human nature can endure. 

Master the difficulty, or leave the work, else 
you will most assuredly grow not only narrow- 
minded but cross and sour. Attempt to teach 
nothing which you do not fully understand. 
Gain the respect of your pupils by making them 
feel that you must be obeyed, and their love by 
assuring them that you are their friend, and you 
will find that so many of 

‘“‘The cares that infest the day 
Will fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” , 

The children of the present generation are 
not angels, nor are they as near perfection as 
the scholars we read of, who by one kind word 
are so easily transformed that the teacher has 
but to express a wish and he is heeded. Such 
children are rare, as well as such teachers. 
They exist only in the imagination, I fear. 

Scholars who are well disciplined, who de- 
sire to do right, are subject to strong tempta- 
tions, and they often yield. If they did not, 
would they not be superior to their teachers ? 
O.teacher, whoever you are, that always see so 
much evil and so little good in your pupils, 
consider well your ways,—can you resist as 
strong temptations as these children have? If 
not, be patient with them. Do not let them 
have their own way, but 

“Deal gently with the erring one, 
As God has dwelt with thee.” 

The “‘wise man” tells us that ‘he that ruleth 
his own spirit is better than he that taketh a 
city.” Surely in this respect no one has a 
better opportunity of becoming mighty than the 
teacher. He is daily subjected to a thousand 
petty annoyances, with the consciousness that 
an angry word or hasty act on his part will be 
as so much fire thrown into a powder magazine ; 
and if he bs a person who cares for the future 
good of his pupils, and considers how much 
these children are under his influence, and that, 
too, at a time when their characters are more 
plastic than they ever will be again, he cannot 
help treading lightly the ground whereon he 
walks. Surely these thoughts are sufficient to 
cause a teacher to set a seal upon his words, 
and a guard upon his actions. 

Indiana School Fournal. 


ARITHMETIC. 

“Time is money,” says the old adage. 
With the teacher it is more than money, and 
more in proportion as the mental is higher 
than the material. Arithmetic, though so im- 





Arithmetic. 
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portant, has absorbed too much time and 
strength. The enthusiastic teacher desires to 
gain more time for reading, for the study of 
language, for making his pupils acquainted with 
the beautiful‘ in literature and art, for object- 
lessons and vocal culture. He can gain a por- 
tion of this time by throwing aside the text- 
book in Arithmetic as far as it enslayes him, 
and teaching topically. 

We suggest the following order of topics as 
more philosophical than the arrangement in 
many text-books. 

Numeration of whole numbers and decimals. 
It is as easy for scholars to enumerate on the 
right of the decimal point as on the left. Ad- 
dition and subtraction of whole numbers and 
decimals as far as millions and millionths. Mul- 
tiplication and division of both whole numbers 
and decimals. Federal money, Common Frac- 
tions, and Compound Numbers. Percentage 
without regard to time, viz: Percentage proper, 
Commission, Brokerage, Insurance, Stocks, 
Taxes, Custom House Business and Simple 
Discount. Percentage with regard to time, viz: 
Interest, True and Bank Discount, Proportion, 
Profit and Loss, Equation of Payments, etc. 

An experience of several years in the school- 
room has convinced the writer that it is a waste 
of time to teach beginners in Written Arith- 
metic the definition of arithmetic. 

Nor is there any need of requiring fine or 
text-book definitions of each of the fundamental 
rules before the scholar has used them in prac- 
tice. Ifa definition be required at all, let it 
be simple and child-comprehensible. 

Reduction should first be taught with simple 
numbers. Let the scholars frequently reduce 
such examples as eight hundreds, four tens and 
seven units to units, and back again. 

In addition, the scholar should never be al- 
lowed to write down at one side the carrying 
number, but taught to add it as the frst figure 
of the next column. Allowing scholars to add 
by using their fingers, also lessens the discip- 
line which is so desirable in first operations. 

Subtraction should be taught but one way 
when the lower figure is larger than the up- 
per, and that is to call the next column figure 
of the minuend one less rather than to add one 
to the figure in the subtrahend. 

It is well to require scholars to write out the 
names of the terms used even in simple work, 
for it shows a thorough understanding of every 
part of the operation. And this writing the 
names of the different results and factors should 
be continued throughout the study. 

Scholars should be familiar with such exam- 
ples as product and one factor given to find the 
other factor. Dividing by the factors of a com- 
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posite number being never used after it is | the note, subtract the added amounts of the jn. 
learned, it should not be taught till the scholar | dorsements.—Cor. Mass. T'eacher. 


is perfect in all other parts of the arithmetic. | 
In common fractions, group under one rule | THE INFLUENCE OF THE TEACH. 











all examples in addition, subtraction and divi- | ERS’ INSTITUTE. 

sion, by reducing to a common denominator | 

and then adding, subtracting or dividing the nvu- | BY A TEACHER. 

merator or numerators, as the case may require. | 

In this way twelve rules are reduced to one. At the close of our Institute, last fall, 


After the scholar has become perfectly fami- | when the resolutions were drawn up, it was 
liar with this method let him learn any of the | hoped the teachers would go forth with re. 
shorter ways. | newed energy, armed with a surplus of tact, 

In division of simple fractions let him learn | genius, ambition, power, and ability to per: 
to divide by inverting the divisor; ‘but in no | form their winter’s work more faithfully and 
case should this be explained, except to classes | thoroughly than they had ever done before, 
higher than the grammar grade. In all cases|I have tried to do my work well. Besides 
let the whole or mixed numbers, if any, be re- | performing the regular duties of school, I haye 
duced to improper fractions; so that always | prevailed upon the trustees, (which was a task,) 
one fraction is to be divided by another. | to have the house cleaned occasionally, which 

A few mental examples, perhaps made by they reluctantly consented to, after much per. 
the scholars, should be daily given. Let them | suasion on mv part, provided I would attendto 
involve the principle under discussion. | the labor and not trouble them. The work 

Quickness and correctness of work are of | was executed, and they paid the bill. TI asked 
more practical value than explanations or defi- | for a clock anda shelf. ‘ No.” “ You can't 
nitions, and of infinitely more value than abil | have it.” «* You don’t need it, and I shan't 
ity to solve puzzles or catch examples. A few buy it.’ I went to my school-room, per- 
minutes a day spent upon the fundamental rules | formed my work for the day, and on my way 
h 
Pp 


will insure immediate improvement in this re- | home that evening called at the store and 
spect, | priced a clock, which I learned was eight dol- 
A well-known teacher and practical mathe- | Jars, I said to the merchant: Will you bring 
matician recently informed the writer, that he | it to the school-room to-morrow? ‘** Certain- 
once directed the assistants in his Grammar | ly.” He « would be pleased to do so.” I then 
Schoul to spend half the time each day devoted | called upon one of the Trustees, informing him 
to arithmetic, for six months, in this mechanical of what I had done; also, asking the privilege 
work. Atthe end of that time the average per | of calling at the shop and ordering a shelf. 
cent. of correct answers in the whole school | « Yes.” The clock and shelf are now close 
increased from about twenty per cent. to over | companions in the school-room. 
eighty per cent.; and twice as many scholars| Our maps are hanging straight against the 
from the first class entered the High School, | wall. We have also decorated it with a num- 
as entered before the plan was adopted, when | ber of very pretty pictures. Ten large 
the whole year was principally spent upon! motto cards are occupying conspicuous places, 
principles, definitions and explanations. |and doing their share to make the room 
If these views are true, committees and su- | pleasant, and help us to do right. Atwater's 
perintendents should judge of a teacher’s ability government cards are doing a great work in 
by the correctness and rapidity of the answers | the way of letting parents know how the child 
her scholars give, rather than by their natural | has spent the day at school. Not a pane of 
power to solve arithmetical puzzles. | glass has been broken this winter, nor any se- 
In no study do scholars need so frequent re- | rious trouble transpired upon the play-ground, 
views asin arithmetic. These can be given in | although more than one hundred and fifty pu- 
the shape of review combination examples for | pils are out together. 
home lessons, to be brought in neatly performed |  Perchance some teachers may read this, and 
on slate or paper the next morning. feel disheartened as they look back over their 
Written explanations for upper classes are | winter’s work. Permit me to say to those 
very beneficial. teachers, that I think, in all probability, you 
Many of the rules in arithmetic can be read- | have performed your work better than I have. 
ily condensed for easier committal and remem- | I have only told you the “ bright side” of the 
brance; as, for instance, the Merchant’s Rule | story. I have omitted to mention the cause of 
in Partial Payments. It may be thus given: | all those cares, perplexities and annoyances of 
From the amount of the principal, or face of | a teacher. Every teacher knows what they 
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are. It is not worth while to go over the old 
story, which says, one person must possess tact, 
and power, and ability, to pass six hours aday, 
(without trouble,) with sixty children, keep- 
ing them all under the same adminstration, 
when all their lives they have been drilled un- 
der fifty different governments. Having been 
teaching constantly for fourteen years, I learn 
by experience that teachers must be firm but 
patient, improving each day’s work from the 
experience of the past. 
As I am about to finish my winter’s school, 
I thought to recall the winter’s work. With 
sixty immortal souls and mortal bodies, we 
started upon our journey last fall. Although 
many had traveled the road before, we found 
winding paths and intricate ways. We 
wended our way through lonely vales, warmed 
by the sun of cheerfulness, penetrating the 
shades of seeming obstacles which overshaa- 
owed our paths. ‘The tangled underbrush of 
disobedience lies behind us, smouldering, and 
we have been trying to climb a few steps up 
the “* Hill of Education.” I have loved my 
work this winter, enjoyed it better than ever 
before. Each morning I have gone to my 
work, cheerfully and willingly. Heaven for- 
bid that I have influenced, by example or pre- 
cept, one soul toward the wrong path. Using 
the Institute as a medium for my renewed 
energies, I can but give all the praise to God. 
Cor. Minnesota Teacher. 
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CRAMMING. 








When no man or woman shall be permitted 
to teach youth until he or she shall frankly, at 
all times, admit that every day adding nothing 
to the store of individual knowledge is a lost 
day, it will be a fortunate thing for the rising 
generation. At present many teachers ap- 
pear to think that the teachable period in 
any life commences at seven and ends at fif- 
teen. Hence the infamous system of ‘ cram- 
ming,” which is so fruitful of sudden death, 
ill-health, and life-long sorrow. 

But the blame should not be laid upon teach- 
ersalone. Parents substitute pride for love of 
knowledge, and are best pleased when some 
luckless son or daughter is reputed a very pro- 
digy of learning. It is thought by many 
parents that a precocious child is an honor to 
the family. The fact that Susan, aged five, 
can read well in nursery rhymes is blazoned 
abroad as something wonderful; whereas, the 
fact is, that according to the best light of com- 
mon sense, Susan should be employed in tend- 
ing doll babies and making mud pies at the 
tender age of five. She should know nothing 
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of nursery rhymes except from hearing them 
repeated by older persons. Thomas, aged 
ten, is exhibited as a prodigious mathemati- 
cian ; he makes no more of algebra than he did 
of counting up to ten five years before. All 
very wonderful, of course ; but when *“ poor 
Tom” goes home some evening with aching 
head and heavy eyes, and falls into a stupor and 
dies, his proud parents never think of reproach- 
ing themselves for offering a premium to some 
teacher to murder their boy. Rather, they be- 
wail “* poor Tom ” cut off untimely ; he was 
so smart ; so promising ; and so forth. ** Poor 
Tom” was systematically crammed, and died 
of overwork. 

Think of it: The farmer who should set a 
bound boy of ten to do the work of a man 
would be visited with the indignation of an 
outraged neighborhood. But why should not 
a boy of ten do the work of a man? Because 
he is not a man in strength or in judgment. 
He is growing. His bones are not solid; his 
sinews are not taut strung. If put to a man’s 
work, and he falls ill, and dies, that is murder. 
So, no boy or girl should be forced to perform 
the tasks of mature age. If so forced—crammed 
and one dies suddenly, that is murder. 

What are text-books? Crutches and canes, 
provided to assist the first attempts of mind at 
locomotion. Some teachers never learn to 
walk without these crutches and canes. They 
are the slaves of technical books, and as misery 
delights in company, they are never so happy 
as when they can cram the dry bones of a text 
book down some tender youth, and exhibit the 
outrage as a specimen of their work. Now no 
man or woman is fit to teach at all who cannot 
teach every branch above reading, spelling, and 
writing, orally. The day will come, possibly, 
when text-books of grammar, history, mathe- 
matics, and natural science, will be permitted 
in schools only as books of reference. History 
may be read by classes. So of geography ; and 
the sooner people learn that crutches are for 
lame and halt, and not for the sound, the bet- 
ter will it be for the children, the better for 
all. 

We repeat it: A teacher ‘ by book” is only 
a “crammer.” Every lawyer knows that he 
learned more from lectures than from books. 
Doctors regard their lecture course as indispen- 
sable, though the subject matter be already in 
book form. Oral instruction sinks deeper and 
sticks faster than that memorized from books. 
And it may be taken in unlimited quantities 
without damage. It is the unnatural tension 
of memory which kills; memory, which must 
assimilate and reproduce words and forms, as 
well as substance.. This habitual deference to 
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some other mind’s way of expressing itself is 
an outrage. 


ent thought. It harasses an active brain, dis- 
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It destroys the habit of independ- | 
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upon individuals in the class to do so, her 
answer was: ‘*What shall I do with the boy 


who does not care about the rhinoceros?” Ip 


tracts the reasoning faculties, and so lowers the | 


tone of the nervous system. 
the child-prodigy dies, or becomes an idiot, or 
insane. Is anybody to blame? Everybody. 
The remedy is simple enough. One hun- 
dred square feet of blackboard, crayons, and a 


teacher, him or herself, able to walk without | 
crutches, patient, and loving labor enough to | 


teach youth to walk without such aids. That 
is the remedy. A boy who can write good 
English on a blackboard can write it anywhere. 
And grammar is useful in that respect alone. 
There is nothing worth knowing in any gram- 
mar book which may not be taught without re- 
ference to it as a class-book. Teach geography 
by maps and class reading. ‘Teach mathema- 
tics on the blackboard. Of course we are now 
speaking of the common schools, in which 
very young children are often taught, And of 
course the question will be asked: «* What be- 
comes of the school-book business under the 


>? 


oral system? 


Our answer is, that we have | 


been trying to save the children from being | 


crammed to death, and not to enrich or impo- 
verish publishers.—Phi/a. Day. 


- — 


TO MAKE CHILDREN THINK. 





At the Teachers’ Institute recently held in 
Providence, the following question was pro- 
posed by one of the teachers present : 

«‘My pupils do not think. What shall I do 
to make them think?” T'his complaint and in- 
quiry appears in its most expressive form, just 
as it comes from the lips of the teacher, who, 

‘‘With strained and tired nerves, 

With weary and aching head,” 
has been trying almost vainly to instil a few 
valuable thoughts into the mind of some pupil 
whose attention is pre-occupied. The inquiry 
is a difficult one to answer. What would 


Thus overcome | 


this instance the study under discussion was 
geography. Now in many instances this ques. 
tion is asked with no intention of being bene. 
fited by areply. The teacher may have tried 
the plan once, and becoming irritated by the 
failure to engage the attention of some careless 
pupil, determines to confine herself to the book, 
and force the scholars to commit the words by 
penalties for failures; and so the school-days 
pass. Such a decision imperils the teacher 


| even more than the pupil; for under present 


prove successful in producing satisfactory re- | 


sults in one case, might be of little avail in 
another. Pupils as well as teachers have dif- 
ferent dispositions, and are affected in different 
ways. Various theories might be presented, 
the practice of which would at least seem sufli- 


cient to obviate any difficulties which might | 


arise in regard to thoughtless pupils. But actual 
experiences which have proved successful, we 
believe, will be more heartily received than 
untried schemes. 
asked years ago by an experienced teacher ; and 
when the suggestion was made that she should 
win the attention of her class, by telling them 
stories in connection with the lesson, or calling 


We heard this same question 


customs and arrangements (in the country by 
change of teachers, and in the city by promo. 
tions), the scholars change teachers so frequently 
as to secure a variety of talent, while the 
teacher who has resolved to confine herself to 
the text-book, has fixed for herself a routine 
which will be almost insufferable. Some teach- 
ers, we know, by the judicious dropping of facts 
accumulated by their own reading, have been 
able to alleviate the taste for reading among 
their scholars, and to set them upon a track of 
perusing such books as would be intensely in- 
teresting even to the teacher; and with all 
their varied tastes, the items called out from 
the class can scarcely fail, in process of time, 
to interest the most indifferent. Buy some in. 
teresting book, if you have not a school library, 
and sacrifice it to the wear and tear of the 
school-room. You will be amply repaid by 
acquiring the information yourself, by hearing 
it reiterated in the school-room, instead of hav- 
ing it nicely bound between two covers and 
standing untouched in your library or on your 
parlor table. Most children are fond of novelty. 
Nothing is better adapted to keep their atten- 
tion than constant change. The dry details of 
any branch of study soon become irksome to 
them. They are wont to let things pass 
through their minds, rather than to think of 
them. They become satisfied with seeing or 
hearing what is said, without going further. 
Let each recitation be conducted with much 
oral instruction, animating them with choice 
facts and pleasing incidents, interspersed where 
circumstance requires or opportunity affords. 
Accustom the scholars to study systematically. 
Often read to them, or require them to read, 
and induce them to express the thoughts of the 
author in language of their own construction, 
kindly correcting mistakes in thought, and en- 
couraging the pupils to further efforts by due 
praise and commendation, and you will have 
awakened a new impulse to thought, and will 
grow and strengthen as you feed and nourish 
it. R. I. Schoolmaster. 
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THE WORLD’S BIRTH-DAY.—No. I. 





[From a series of model lectures on the Creat-on, pre- 


pared some time since tor his school, by Prof. Gaussen, of 
Geneva, Switzerland. ‘They attracted so much attention 
as to be solicited for publication in book form, and have 
since been translated into English. The book is compa- 
ratively unknown in this country, and being the mos¢ at- 
tractive of its kind we have ever seen, we shall follow the 
Professor through the “six days” of Creation, assuring 
the reader, whether teacher or parent, that in these lec- 
tures alone, he will have more than a return for his year’s 
subscription to the fournal.—Ep. | 


‘©IN THE BEGINNING.” 


“In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” Gen I. 1. 

The book of Genesis is the most ancient and 
the most venerable, the most instructive and 
the most indispensable, of all books. It is the 
foundation, the beginning, and the anticipated 
explanation of all others. You already know, 
doubtless, what is meant by the Greek name 
« Genesis,” which we are accustomed: to give 
to this book. The ancient Jews called it Ber- 
eschith—that is to say, ‘* In the beginning” — 
because they were accustomed to name each 
book of Moses after the first two or thrée words 
of it. Thus, for example, they named Exodus 
Veelehschemoth (** Now these are the names”); 
Leviticus was named ’2 ajikra (‘And he called”’); 
and Numbers, Bemidbar (‘Inthe wilderness”. 

The name “Genesis” means the dirth. In 
the time of our Lord this book was so named 
by the Jews who spoke Greek, because it was 
by this word Genesis that they translated the 
word « generations” in the fourth verse of the | 
second chapter. The expression used in our 
translation is, 
births] of the heavens and of the earth. They 
had translated it thus: This is the book of 
the genesis of the heavens and of the earth. 
It must be acknowledge 
most suitable one to be given to the first book 
of the Bible, for it makes known to us the 
birth of all things—the birth of the world; 


the birth of the earth and of the heavens; the | 


These are the generations [or | 


that this title is a/| 


The Worla’s Birth-Day. 
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| the world was to be waited and looked for, 
| and amorg whom the Savior of the world was 
to.be born. So much for the title of the book. 
Now let us speak of its author. 

You all know that it was dictated to Moses 
from on high,—that he was inspired by God 
to write it while he was miraculously leading 
across the desert the millions of Israel; and 
you also know that at his death Moses left it 
to be studied by them from age to age; and 
after them, also, by al] Christian churches in 
every tribe, and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion. It has been said that Genesis is the old- 
est of books; but you may judge better how old 
it is when you remember that it was written 
1491 years before the time of Christ; or, in 
other words, about 738 years before the old 
city of Rome was founded, or about 869 years 
before the fall of Nineveh,—that is to say, 869 
years before the time at which the books of 
profane history generally begin their narratives. 

Genesis surpasses all other books in an- 
tiquity, and it is one of the most instructive and 
indispensable of all books. You may judge 
of this also when you consider that if we had 
not the Book of Genesis, we should be igno- 
rant of nearly half of the history of mankind 
on the earth. From Adam to Jesus Christ 
was a period of 4004 years, and from the 
time of our Lord Jesus Christ to our time 
1869 years; which added together, gives a 
period of 5873 years for the whole time that 


man has been in the world from his creation 





| to the death of Joseph. 


is to say, during the 1656 years from Adam 
| 


to our day. Now, Genesis alone gives us 
the history of the world for 2368 years; that 


to the Flood, and the 712 years from the flood 
You see, then, that 


| the entire history of mankind, from the first 
| man to the present time, is not so much as 


| 


birth of the light; the birth of the atmosphere, | 
| be known before we can understand any of the 


the birth of the great lights of heaven; the 
birth of continents and seas; 
tains and valleys; the birth of plants, birds, 
fishes, and quadrupeds ; then, last of all, the birth 


the birth of moun- | 


of the first man and woman; and then, soon | 


after, alas! the birth of sing and death by sin; 
but also the birth of the gospel, or of the good 
news of the promise of grace in Jesus Christ ; 
then the birth of the Church of God in the 
world; then again the new birth of the earth 
after the flood, and the birth of the nations 
who re-peopled it; and Jastly, the birth of 
the nation of Israel, by whom the Savior of 








twice and a half that period whose history is 
related in the Book of Genesis alone. 

Think how indispensable this sublime book 
is, also, from what it makes known to us. With- 
out this, the first book of the holy Scriptures, 
what should we know of all that is necessary to 


other books?—nothing of the creation of the 
heavens and the earth,—nothing of the won- 
| derful six days’ work,—nothing of the birth of 
the first man and woman,—nothing of their 
abode in Eden, cr of their first state of inno- 
cence,—nothing of the first covenant in Para- 
dise, or of the trial of their obedience, or of 
their rebellion, tall, and condemnation,—noth- 
ing of the first promise of a Savior, even at 
the very gate of Eden,—nothing of the insti- 
tution of bloody sacrifices, or of the history of 
Abel the righteous,—nothing of the Church 
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of God during the first 1656 years of the his- | 
tory of man,—nothing of the prophet Noah, 
your ancestor and mine, the preacher of the 


righteousness which is by faith,—nothing of | the beginning! 


the great flood which destroyed the old world | 
and renewed mankind,—nothing of there-birth | 
of the world, or of the history of man during | 
the first four centuries which followed the 
Deluge,—nothing of the calling of Abraham, 
the calling of Isaac, the calling of Jacob,— | 
nothing of the promises which were made to 
them of the Saviour,—nothing of the history 
of the patriarchs—nothing of the going down 
of the children of Israel into Egypt, or of 
the story of the life and death of Joseph. 

And yet, what can be more necessary for us | 
to know than these very things? What should 
we be, what would become of mankind, where | 
would the Church be, if the Book of Genesis | 
had not been given to us, and so many neces- 
sary questions answered in it? Is there any | 
knowledge more indispensable to reasonable 
beings who are passing through this world and | 
going to another, than the answers to these 
three important questions—Who am I? 
Whence came I? Where am I going? 

Who am I in this world? Why amI here, 
and who placed me here? Whence came I, 
and what have I todo? Where am I going, | 
and what would become of me to-morrow if 
I were to die to-night? Again: Why is there 
so much misery in this world? Why is there | 
so much sin in my heart? Why so much suf- | 
fering in my life? And, more than all, why | 
am I subject to this dreadful death, which 
must come to all? And if death must come, | 
why are there along with it so many sufferings, 
such anguish, sickness, torture, agony, and all | 
the herrors of the dark grave? These ques- 
tions must be answered, and God has answered 
them all in the Bible, in this Book of Genesis ; 
and we cannot find the answer anywhere else 
except in books which have been copied from it. 

“< In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” 

Here are five words to be explained before 
we go further. What is meant here by “the | 
beginning?” What is meant by “create?” | 
What is the meaning of the name “ God,” or 
Elohim, here given to the Creator? Lastly, 
What are these “heavens” and this *‘ earth” 
which were created by God. 

“‘ The beginning.” ‘These words teach a 
truth of the most solemn importance. It is, 
thatthe world has not always existed; that | 
there was once a time when nothing that is | 
now in the heaven or on the earth was yet | 
made,—neither you nor I, nor any man, nor | 
any woman, nor any angel; when there was 
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| about it. 


| God which their first father had. 


| wise, they became fools.” 


| self was a god. 
| men of a dark world, were in the most distract- 
| ing state of doubt on all the great questions of 
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neither sky, nor earth, nor sea, nor things visi. 
ble, nor things invisible. What was there 
then? What existed then? God alone! «Jp 
?? Do you sufficiently under. 
stand the great importance of this word to all 
the families of men? It is like a sun rising on 
the dark world. 

When God proclaimed it to Israel by Moses 
about thirty-three centuries ago, all the rest of 
the earth was plunged into the deepest night, 
as far as regarded this great truth, the story of 


| the beginning of all things; and for centuries 
; more, men who knew it not vainly tormented 


themselves in conjectures and _ uncertainties 
All men, except the people of Israel, 
were going to eternity like one walking in his 
sleep. ‘They had forgotten the knowledge of 
They knew 
nothing either of whence they came, of their 
creation, or of whither they were going. They 
were blind to the glory of God as shown in his 
works. Their state is thus described by the 
apostle Paul: ‘* Professing themselves to be 
«*That which may 
be known of God is manifest in them: for 
God hath shewed it unto them. For the in. 
visible things of him from the creation of the 


| world are clearly seen, being understood by the 


things that are made, even his eternal power 


| and Godhead ; sothat they are without ex- 
| cuse; because that, when they knew God, they 


glorified him not as God, neither were thank- 
ful; but became vain in their imaginations, and 
their foolish heart was darkened.” 

Such is man without the light of the Bible, 
and such were they for centuries. Plato, Aris- 


| totle, Pliny, and Plutarch, believed that the 


world had always been The great Plato, the 
wisest among them, who lived about 1100 
years after Moses, even believed that the stars 
were gods; and Pliny, who lived in the time 
of the apostle John, fancied that the world it- 
These poor men, the wise 


which we have been speaking. They got con- 
fused and bewildered when they thought about 
them; they often declared themselves that they 
knew not what to think. Thus spoke all the 
disciples of Socrates and Plato. ‘There is a 
well-known dialogue on the Nature of the 
Gods, which was written fifty years before the 
time of Christ, by'the greatest of Roman ora- 
tors, the celebrated Cicero. In this we see 
how very little they knew of the truth, and in 
what deplorable doubt and uncertainty they 
were. It is a conversation, and each of the 
wise speakers tells in his turn some of the fool- 
ish thoughts and fancies of the time. What 
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thick darkness ! what sad confusion in al] their 
thoughts! When they had finished, poor 
Cicero declares that he is still in doubt what 
to believe after he has heard them all. Well, 
suppose that while all these wise men were 
thus assembled in Cotta’s house in Rome, a 
little boy of the tribe of Judah had come 
among them with his Book of Genesis in his 
hand, what might he have said to all these wise 
Romans ? 

« Much honored sirs, you know not what 
you say; you are in doubt, and you cannot tell 
what to believe, and you are all deceived ; but 
we, in our children’s school, know the truth 
with perfect certainty,—we know it because 
God himself has told us in his book, that ¢ in 
the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” 

“In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” But when wasthis beginning? 
Remark that Moses says nothing of the time 
before ** the beginning.” ‘This isa time which 
we cannot understand; it is a depth too great 
for man to look into, it is too long for man 
even to conceive,—words cannot express it, 
and it is better not even to think of it,— it does 
not concern us. Again, Moses does not tell 
us how long a time has passed since ‘the be- 
ginning.” ‘This time is longer, perhaps, than 
we can either understand or explain. But this 
does not concern us either. One thing is cer- 
tain, that the heavens and the earth had ‘a 
beginning,” however long ago it may have 
been. 

All things have had a beginning except God. 
He alone has had no beginning, because ‘‘from 
everlasting to everlasting he is God.” Read 
what the Father says to the Son in the 102d 
Psalm, as it is quoted in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: “* Unto the Son he saith,...... Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation 
of the earth; and the heavens are the works of 
thine hands: they shall perish but thou re- 
mainest; and they all shall wax old as doth a 
garment; and as a vesture shalt thou fold them 
up, and they shall be changed; but thou art 
the same, and thy years shall not fail.” 

In our Lord’s last prayer while he was on 
earth—when he knew that the hour was near 
when he was to leave the world and return to 
the Father—he speaks of the time before the 
beginning of the world, when he was with the 
Father. He says, «‘ Andnow, O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was..... 
Thou lovedst me before the foundation of the 
world,” 

But we must go on to the second word 
of our verse—the word “created.” I call 
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it the second, because, though it comes third 
in our translation, it is the second word of the 
verse in the original Hebrew, and I follow the 
same order. Created means made of nothing. 
These things were not; but God spake, and 
they were. Itis through faith, St. Paul tells 
us, “that we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word; so that things which are 
seen were not made of things which do appear.” 

We must distinguish carefully between the 
two words created and made. Moses observes 
the difference when he says, ‘‘ God rested 
from all his work which he created and made.” 

A watchmaker makes a watch, but he does 
not and cannot create it. He gets the gold, 
and the copper, and the zinc, and the steel, 
and all the other materials out of the earth, and 
then he forms them into a watch ; but hecould 
not have made it of nothing. Man can make, 
but God alone create. No man, not even one 
of the angels of heaven can create even the 
smallest grain of dust. 

This wonderful thought, “God created,” 
makes known to us still further what God is to 
us, and what we ought to be to God. God is 
all, and we are-nothing. He can do all, since 
he has called all things from nothing, and all 
things are his. By him all things are; he “‘up- 
holds them all continually by the word of his 
power.” God knows all, since he has made 
all; the immensity of the heavens, and the 
earth from its surface to its centre, the heart of 
man and the hearts of angels, all are alike open 
in his sight. He has ‘numbered the very 
hairs of our heads,” and counted the sands of 
the sea, and measured the dust of the earth, as 
he has also counted the unnumbered stars that 
roll on high in the heavens, 

«* Lift up your eyes-on high, and behold who 
hath created these [the stars] that bringeth out 
their host by number: he calleth them all by 
their names, by the greatness of his might, for 
that he is strong in power ; not one faileth.” 

The same God who created all things gov- 
erns all things. He keeps them every moment 
by the same almighty power which called 
them into being at first. 

Unless he were to keep them continually 
they could not continue to be, and their pres- 
ervation is a continual creation. Thus our 
Lord Jesus Christ says, “*‘ My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work.” All his creatures are 
ever depending upon God. ‘They could not 
live if he did not keep them alive. The 
Psalmist says, ‘*O Lord, Thou hidest thy 
face, they are troubled : thou takest away their 
breath, they die, and return to their dust. 
Thou sendest forth thy Spirit, they are created ; 
and thou renewest the face of the earth.” 
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This wonderful thought, “* God created,” is | 
continually repeated again and again, in every | 
part of the Scriptures, by men of God, proph- 
ets and apostles, and by the angels of light,— 
yes, even by the divine Son of God himself, 
Hear Moses, how many times he repeats it; | 
hear David, his Psalms are full of it ; hear Job, | 
he speaks of it with wonder. Hear the apos- | 
tles, they constantly return to this thought. | 
They use it in pleading with God in prayer. | 
We are told that “ they lifted up their voice to 
God with one accord, and said, Lord, thou art 
God, which hast made heaven and earth, and 
the sea, and al] that inthem is.” They use it 
as an argument in their preaching. ‘ We 
preach unto you,” say they, “that ye should 
turn from these vanities unto the living God, | 
which made heaven and earth, and the sea, and 
all things that are therein.” 

And in the high worship of heaven the | 
saints ever remember this among their adoring 
praises. St. John tells us that they “ fall down 
before him that sits on the throne, and worship | 
him that liveth for ever and ever, and cast 
their crowns before the throne, saying, Thou 
art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and 
honor, and power: for thou hast created all | 
things, and for thy pleasure they are and were 
created.” 


THREE GREAT WORDS : GOD, HEAVEN, EARTH. 


What an imposing picture has herein been 
presented to us!—the earth, the heavens, and 
the heaven of heavens rising out of nothing ‘‘iz 
the beginning ;” that is to say, at some time in 
the depths of past ages—we know not how 
long ago—perhaps hundreds of thousands, per- 
haps millions of years. We have now to con- 
sider the latter words of the verse, ‘ In the be- 
‘ginning God created the heaven and the earth,” 
to think of the meaning of these three words: 
God, heaven, earth. I begin with the word 
** God.” 

You must understand how very important it 
is, that when the creator of heaven and earth 
gives to men his written word for the first time, 
we should study with the greatest care all the 
expressions he uses, and particularly observe 
and remember the names by which it has 
pleased him to be called; for as he sends us 
his word to make himself known to us, he 
must, of course, have chosen among al] possible 
names those which might give us the most true | 
idea of what he is. The great name ‘* God” 
is the word by which is translated the Hebrew 
name Elohim, used by Moses. 

In the Bible God sometimes calls himself | 
Jehovah (He who is, or the Eternal), and 
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sometimes Elohim, which is usually translated 
“‘God.” In the first verse of Genesis it js 
the word Elohim that he uses. There js 
very remarkabie thing about this name which 
I think even children may be made to under. 
stand, and it is, that this word ** Elohim” js 
plural word, while the verb which follows jt 
is in the singular. Why, it may be asked, has 
it pleased God thus to use a plural name in the 
very first line of the Scriptures, when through 


| the whole Bible he declares so repeatedly that 


the Lord our God is one Lord—that there js 
but one God, and besides him there is none 
else? In the Hebrew, there are three forms 
of the name of God. There are the singular, 
Eloha; the dual, Elohaim; and the plural, 
Elohim. Thus in the Bible the words are not 
«© Elohim ave created,” but ** Elohim has cre. 


| ated.”” What may we understand from this? 


We may learn that God had an important de. 
sign in choosing this very peculiar way of ex- 
pressing this first sentence in the Bible, and 
that he wished, at the very beginning of his 
written word, to teach men that there is but 
one God—one only eternal and all-powerful 
Jehovah ; but that in this wonderful and mys. 
terious unity there is a mysterious plurality 


| of persons—the Father, the Son, and the Holy 


Spirit, and that these three are one. This truth 
is clearly expressed in other verses of the Bible: 
«There are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost ; and 
these three are one.” 

This is a wonderful thing—too wonderful 
for any human being to understand; yet we 
know it to be true, because God himself has 
said it. We cannot even understand our own 
threefold nature. We all have a body anda 
life such as the animals have, and besides these 
we have a soul that will never die, and yet 
these three things make only one person. We 
know that these three things are distinct, be- 
cause they can be separated; the soul can be 
separated from the body, and yet we feel that 
still, when united, they form only one me. We 
cannot understand how this is, and yet we 
know it, and must believe it, as we must be 
lieve many other things which are too difficult 
for us to comprehend while we are in this 
world. This remarkable word ‘ Efohim,” is 
used also in the 6th chapter of Deuteronomy: 
Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord. 
The Hebrew words used are these: Hear, 0 
Israel, Fehovah, our Elohim,is one Febovab. 
Jehovah means, ‘He who is,” the very being 
of God. Thus itis as if Moses had said, 
Hear, O Israel, the very being or essence of 
the three persons of our God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, is only one essence. 
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What, then, are these 4eavens, and what is | had been told man long ago in the Bible; and 
the earth, which God created in the beginning? | since then men have been able to see that it is 

The word “heavens” is used to express the | true, because hundreds of ships sail round the 
whole universe, all the creation of God except | world every year; thousands of sailors leave 
the earth, all the starry worlds which we see | Europe and go to the westward without ever 
over our heads. ‘« Earth” means this poor | turning back, and at Jast, after sailing straight 
little planet on which we live—a planet so great | on for long months or even years, they re- 
when compared with man, but so very small | turn by the east to the very place from which 
when compared with the rest of the universe. | they set out. 
Among the numberless starry worlds around it, | Second, We know that our earth goes round 
our earth is only like an almost invisible atom the sun once every year in an immense oval 

| 





of dust. Yet, as among all these, it is the earth | course, turning round upon itself at the same 
which concerns us most, because it is our dwell- | time as a ball does when it rolls along. It 
ing-place, therefore God, who in his Scriptures | turns round upon itself once in every twenty-four 
speaks to men, and condescends to accommo- | hours, with a speed so great that at the equa- 
date his words to their weakness, says to them : | tor it moves at the rate of seventeen miles in a 
“JT have created all things: I have created the | minute, or 1,020 miles in an hour; and while 
universe, and I have also created this little | it is turning thus, it is at the same time going 
grain of dust called ‘earth,’ on which you are | round the sun at the rate of 20 miles in a sec- 
walking.” ond. If you could be lifted up to a distance of 
In Scripture, as well as in ordinary language, | 300 miles above the earth, how you would 
the word earth is used in two different mean- | wonder to see it passing beneath your eyes, 
ings; sometimes it means the whole globe on! flying through space sixty times faster than a 
which we live; and sometimes only the solid | cannon-ball ! 
dust with which the globe is covered, whichis Third. The earth has been measured. Itis 
supposed not to be much more than from nine | 25,000 miles all round, or in circumference ; 
| 
| 





to twelve miles in thickness. The word earth | and nearly 8,000 miles straight through, or iz 
is used to express the whole globe in the first | diameter. You may imagine its size when I 
verse of Genesis. It is also used in the tenth | tell you that it has been reckoned that Mont 
verse to express the’ solid and rocky crust with | Blanc, the highest mountain of Europe, is no 
which our globe is everywhere covered, and on | larger when compared with the earth than the 
which rest the vast waters of the ocean. ‘God | thickness of one of your hairs is to your head, 
called the dry land earth.” or like a small grain of sand placed on a house 
And as this word earth has two different | 20 feet in height. 
meanings in the Bible, so also the word Aeavens| You may judge of it also in another way by 
is used to express three very different things. | another calculation. Suppose that you wish 
The first ** heaven” or “ heavens” is the air | to take a rapid glance at all the world, and 
and sky over our heads and around us, the sky | that for this purpose it were possible to place 
of the birds and of the clouds—+rhe atmosphere; | you foran hour ona height from which you 
| 


and it is in this sense that the word is used in | could see forty miles in every direction. This 
the Bible where we read of the * dew of | would certainly be a very extensive view, and 
heaven,” the ‘clouds of heaven,” the four | jt would take more than an hour to see it well, 
winds of heaven,” the “birds of heaven.” The | since it would comprehend 1,800 square miles, 
second ‘‘ heaven” or “heavens” is the starry | or forty-five times the territory of our Repub- 
heaven, far away beyond our atmosphere ; the | lic [Switzerland] ; yet, notwithstanding, this 
distant space where wesee the sun, the moon, the great space would be only the forty-thousandth 
planets, and all the countless stars. The third | part of the surface of the earth. Suppose, then, 
“heaven” or “heavens,” where St. Paul tells us | that you should be lifted up and carried every 
he was carried, is the holy place, called in the | hour to the midst of a new view of the same 
Bible the “highest heaven,” the “heaven of | size, and that this went on for twelve hours 
heavens,” the heaven of the angels, the heaven | every day, allowing you to see twelve new 
whither our Lord went when weare told that | views all equally large, how long do you 
“he is passed into the heavens,” the heaven | think it would it take for you to see the world 
where the glory of the Most High is manifested. | at this rate? Not less than nine years and 

Let me here say a few words about the forty-eight hours. 
earth in the first meaning of the word,—that| Fourth. This earth, although covered all 
is, the “earth ” which we are told God created | round with a solid crust, is all on fire within. 
in the beginning, the globe on which we live. | Its interior is supposed to be a burning mass 

First. You know that it is round. This | of melted, glowing metals, fiery gas, and boil- 
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ing lava. This was mentioned in the Bible 
long before learned men had found it out for 
themselves by observation. It was spoken of in 
the Book of Job, about 3,000 years ago (Job 


Pennsylvania School fournal. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


28:5.) We often read also in Scripture of the | 


mountains being “‘ melted like wax,” rising and 
leaping like lambs, and raised from the depths 
of the earth by the force of the inward fire 


(Ps. 97: 5.) We read in the Psalms of a'! 


time ‘‘before the mountains were brought 
forth” (Ps. 90: 2); and we read also in Pro- 
verbs of atime ‘“‘ before the mountains were 


tossed and thrown up by the mighty power of 
fire. 
the valleys descend to the place which thou 
hast appointed for them” (Ps. 104 : 6-g,—mar- 


| 
| 
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“The heavens and earth, which are nov, 
by the same word are kept in store, reseryed 
unto fire against the day of judgment and per. 
dition of ungodly men. . . . The day of the 
Lord will come as a thief in the night; jp 
which the heavens shall pass away with a grea 
noise, and the elements shall melt with ferven 
heat, the earth also, and the works that are 
therein, shall be burned up. Seeing, then, 





| that all these things shall be dissolved, what 


manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy 


| conversation and godliness; looking for and 
settled” (Pro. 8: 25), while they were yet | 


«©The mountains ascend, O Lord! and | 


ginal reading.) This inward fire often breaks | 


out stil]. <“*God touches the hills and they 
smoke,” and “the mountains flow down” at 
his word (Ps. 144: 5). The solid crust whieh 
covers this inward fire is supposed not to be 
much more than from g to 12 miles in thick- 
ness—though some think it may be from zo to 
40 miles. Whenever this crust breaks open, 
oris cleft in any place, there rush out lava, fire, 
melted rocks, fiery gases, and ashes, sometimes 
in such floods as to bury whole cities. From 
time to time we read of the earth quaking, 
trembling, and sometimes opening, and of 
mountains and small islands (which are moun- 
tains in the sea) being thrown up ina day. 
' Thus the Bible said, thirty-three centuries 
ago, what learned men have only lately dis- 
covered, that some of the greatest mountains 
of the earth (such, for example, as Mont Blanc, 
and the highest of the Alps), were formed 
long after the first creation of the earth, by 
the work of God’s mighty servant—the fire. 
So great is the heat within the earth, that in 
Switzerland and other countries where the 
springs of water are very deep, they bring to 
the surface the warm mineral waters so much 
used for baths and medicine for the sick; and 
it is said, that if you were to dig very deep 
down into the earth, the temperature would 
increase at the rate of a degree of the thermom- 
eter for every 100 feet, so that, at the depth of 
7,000 feet, or a mile and a half, all the water 
that you found would probably be boiling ; 
and at the depth of ten miles or more, all the 
rocks would be melted. 

Such is the state of the globe on which we 
live, and you cannot have forgotten that the 
Bible also declares to us, that a day will yet 
come when this earth will be burned up by the 
fire. There is fire, as you have heard, within it, 


ready to burst forth at any moment, at God’s 
command. 





hasting unto the coming of the day of God, 
wherein the heavens, being on fire, shall be 
dissolved, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat? Nevertheless we, according to 
his promise, look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. Where. 
fore, beloved, seeing that ye look for such 
things, be diligent, that ye may be found of 
him in peace, without spot and blameless,” 
(2 Pet. ili. 7-14). 

How wonderful are the works of creation! 
Even the little that I shave been able to tell 
you has given us much cause to wonder, ad. 
mire and adore. But how great ought to be 
our adoring gratitude when we remember, that 
this earth was even then being prepared to be. 
come, perhaps millions of years afterwards, the 
abode of man, and then the great scene of his 
redemption hy the only Son of the Almighty 
God,—a work infinitely greater and more 
glorious than all the wonders of creation! 

But this is not my present subject. I have 
yet said nothing of the creation of the sea, of 
the plants, of the fishes, of the reptiles, of the 
birds, and of all the animals which were pro- 
duced upon the earth during the six days’ 
work before man appeared. 

I will speak of all these in their order. In 
the meantime, the subject of the next lecture 
will be the first verse of Genesis, along with 
the first eleven verses of the 19th Psalm. 





Erernity.— Eternity has no gray hairs. 
The flowers fade, the heart withers, man 
grows old and dies; but time writes no wrin- 
cles on eternity. Eternity ! stupendous thought! 
The ever-present, unborn, undecaying, and un- 
dying,—the endless chain composing the life 
of God—the golden thread entwining the des- 
tinies of the universe. Earth has its beauties, 
but time shrouds them for the grave; its hon- 
ors are but the sunshine of an hour; its palaces, 
they are but the gilded sepulchre ; its pleasures, 
they are but bursting bubbles. Not so in the 
untried bourne. Inthe dwelling of the Al- 

| mighty can come no footsteps of decay. 
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Ay FOR THE do 
services of Chapels and Lodges, 


AS WELL AS FOR HOME RECREATION. 





A THOROUGH COMPARISON INVITED. 


Never to rest satisfied with mediocre success has been the 
motto of this house. And with every year’s experience 
they expect not only to maintain their present po- 
sition, but to produce instruments of greater 
and more varied power, thus anticipating 
the increasing demands of the most 
cultivated taste. 


The excellence they have attained is not the result of chance, but follows their well-devised 
system, so that each organ is perfect of its kind, and there is no more chance for inferior work 
than in the Armory at Springfield. 

Among the many flattering testimonials they have received, they desire to cail attention to 
the following letter from CARL ZERRAHN, Esq., the eminent conductor of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, of the Boston Symphony Concerts, and principal Conductor of the Monster 
Chorus and Orchestra of the late PEACE JUBILEE. 

Misses. S. D. & H. W. Smita: 

Gentlemen :—My attention was particularly called to your American Organs by one which was used in the pub- 
lic performance recently of the oratorio of the “ Creation,” under my conductorship. It rendered valuable service in the 
support of the choruses and accompaniments of the recitatives. The purity and sweetness of tone were excellent, 
and I was especially struck with the great power of the sub-bass notes. This has led me to make a careful examin- 
ation of your different styles of organs and the interior workmanship, at your manufactory. 

The quality of tone bears the closest resemblance to the pipe organ, and I cheerfully testify to their great supe- 


riority in this respect, as well as in the finish of the mechanical parts. Respectfully yours, 
CARL ZERRAHN. 





—_* 
> > 


Besides a large variety of sweet-toned instruments for the parlor, the manufacturers offer a 
series of powerful instruments with 


PEDAL BASS AND DOUBLE MANUALS, 
FOR CHURCHES, MUSICAL SOCIETIES, AND OTHER PUBLIC USES, AS WELL AS FOR ORGAN STUDENTS. 
Although the superiority of the large Pipe Organ is incontestible, still it is and must remain 


an expensive instrument, and its distinctive excellences are not found in those of low cost. It 
is certainly true that unless a Society spends at least $2,000 for a Pipe Organ, 


THE AMERICAN ORGAN FOR $1000 OR LESS WILL GIVE FAR BETTER SATISFACTION. 


Circulars, with full descriptions, elegant photographic engravings, and prices, will be sent, 
postpaid, on application. As the Manufacturers offer no second class work for sale, distant 
purchasers can order by mail, with the certainty of receiving the best Instrument for the price. 
And to any place in which there is no agent, Organs will be sent by Express, free of charge,. 


at the published rates. 
Ss. D. & H. W. Smith, Boston, Mass. 
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MITCHELL’S 


New SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 





LA TEST 


FROM PITTSBURGH! 





The: publishers of Mitchell’s New Series of Geographies take 
great pleasure in calling the attention of Teachers and Friends of 
Education generally to the following notice of the adoption of said 
series of Geographies by the Central Board of Education of: the 
City of Pittsburgh, at a meeting held May 31st, 1870, for use in the 
Public Schools under its charge. 





><> 
>> 


Office of the 
Central Board of Education, 


Pittsburgh, June 10th, 1870. 
Messrs. E. H. Butter & Co.: 


Gentlemen: 

At a meeting of this Board, May roth, Mitchell's New Physi- 
cal Geography was adopted as a text-book for the Schools of 
this City. 

And at a meeting of the Board, May 31, Mitchell's New Primary 
and Mitchell's New Intermediate Geographies were also adopted as 
text-books. Very Respectfully, 

Joun A. SerceanrT, Sec’y. 





Testimonials from the leading Educators of the Country in favor 
of these books, as forming THE STANDARD GEOGRAPHICAL 
SERIES OF AMERICA, will be furnished on application to 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HK. H. BUTLER & Co., Phila., Pa. 





MITCHELL’S NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. 


Mitchell’s First Lessons in Geography. 
Mitchell’s New Primary Geography. 
Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geography. 
Mitchell’s New School Geography and Atlas. 
Mitchell’s New Physical Geography. 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and Key. 
Mitchell’s New Ancient Geography. 





HAND-BOOK OF MAP-DRAWING. 


A Hand-Book of Map-Drawing, adapted especially to the Maps in Mitchell’s New Series 
of Geographies. With 25 Copper-Plate Maps, and 25 Copper-Plate Construction Figures. 
By Peter Keam and John Mickleborough, Teachers in the Public Schools of Cincinnati. Just 


ready. | 
MITCHELL’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES, 
Bas Old Series. Revised to date.~@3a 
Mitchell’s Primary Geography. 
Mitchell’s school Geography and Atlas. 
Mitchell’s Ancient Geography and Atlas. 











GOODRICH’S SCHOOL HISTORIES, 


By S. G. Goodrich, author of «Peter Parley Tales.” [Illustrated by numerous engravings. 


Goodrich’s American Child’s Pictorial History of the United States, 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of England. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece. 
Goodrich’s Parley’s Common-School History of the World. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Natural History. 














eee —, Grammar. MARTINDALE’S 

ingham’s Latin Grammar. 

Bingham’s New Latin Reader. | — . SPELLERS, 

Bingham’s Cesar. Martindale’s hieo o Speller. 
Martindale’s Complete Speller. 

Coppee’s Elements of Logic. nome : 

Coppee’s Elements of Reetoric. Smith’s English Grammar. 
Scholar’s Companion. 

Hart’s English Grammar. Stockhardt’s Chemistry. 





Hart’s Constitution of the U. S. Tenney’s Geology. 





88" Teachers and Boards of Education are respectfully invited to address the Publishers for 
further information regarding these Books, all of which are eminently suited for the school- 
room. 

















AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED 


FOR THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





OF 
BOSTON, MASS. 
oe 
Benj. F. STEVENs, JosepH M. G1BBens, 
PRESIDENT. SECRETARY. 





CHARTERED 1835. ASSE'TS, $7,000,000. 





STROUD & MARSTON, 


No. 133 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
GENERAL AGENTS 


For Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia. 


NO STOCK. PURELY MUTUAL. 











Att Poticies NoN-FORFEITABLE UNDER THE Massacuusetts Law. 
Dividends AnnuaL, commencing with the First Year, on Contrisution Ptan. 








SPECIAL AGENTS. 


DAVID S. ORTH,......... ss cee ceeeseeeesseeeeesod Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Penna. 
JAMES v. FENN ST Pn a RO ate MT Re for Dauphin Co. , Harrisburg, - 
nas bons Gh 6o 406 phd oheeedenawe Stroudsburg e 
atts Siig ato) < Ma uchaia hqkae ade quasars for Adams €o., New Oxford, “ 
PAPER B LOWER qn ccs des csccccsceseccses for Schuylkill Co., Pottsville, m 
SE IN 6g chi ara ge: 8: ev eceinrcinseor a eermerdarntin Hanover, 6 
aoe ahaa a ae Sogigieisia asia’ seal ail 18 Post Office Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
eR CoN eee kencawamenwie ean Dover, Delaware. 

I aiinied vekd avnded shedaesdnaeansennned for Crawford Co. ., Meadville, Penna. 
, i Ae ee Williamsport, 

FO Ee ST CT Oe eee Te New Brighton, 6 
SAMUEL G. BEHMER.............se-...+2.++.+. Lancaster Co. , ’ Millersy ile, ‘“ 
EE ce cktced weaeed eneeeh ooeeren ‘Lebanon, “ 
Bo oiin ods 06664406 Kadwaenceseaue New Cumberland, W. Virginia. 

te A 6 6.55:4< Saeed cd acuiss- cca edone neces for Berks Co., Reading, Penna. 
SE I Nh S Us nd dcdeendecewibees ceca Oxford, “6 
Sh Ee are renee Fe ee Wilkesbarre, 66 
SAG DR h.4 650. sc adanecenest'ssecess New Castle, ia 
REV. GEO. BERKSTRESSER........00ccececceees Bedford, “c 
OWEN GROOM ...essece.cccce cscccecccsececesessefOPF Berks Co. , Richboro, “ 
a A Re Ce eer errr re rere :. Chambersburg, “6 
ON er ree ee rer Pr Easton, “ 
ip anc accone seseeseseesés eben ee for Mercer Co. , Meadville, “ 


san sncepeneneihniennssinisiniinadinsaaganel for Cumberland Co., Boiling Springs, Pa. 
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ANNOUNCHMENT. 
tot 
NEARLY READY. 


Tue Ec.Lectic SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, 
BY A. VON STEIN WEAR. 


—_——_—_.—> 

No. 1. The Primary Geography. The plan of this book is natural; the lan- 
guage simple, and the definitions and descriptions exact. Illustrated. Small 4to. 

No. 2. The Intermediate Geography ; for more advanced classes. It contains 
the leading principles of the science, so arranged as to give correct ideas to pupils without re- 
quiring the constant aid of the Teacher. Fud//instructions in Map Drawing. Illustrated. Large 4ta. 

No. 4. The School Geography, embraces a full Mathematical, Physical, and Po 
litical description of the Earth, and is intended for the highest classes in this branch of study 
Ilustrated. Large 4to. gee The Series is complete in these three books.-@3& 


ARITHMETICS : 


THE GRADED SCHOOL SERIES, 


BY Bb. BB. WHiTts, A. M. 








1. PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
2. INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC, 
3. COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 
This series is especially designed for Graded Schools, the successive books being respe 
adapted, both in matter and method, to the several grades of pupils using them. Neithe 
js an epitome of the preceding one. 
It is the only series yet published which combines Mental and Written Arithmetic in a prac- 
tical and philosophical manner. 
The definitions, principles, and rules placed after the problems, and deduced trom the processes. 
These three important features have permitted the presentation of the whole subject in much 
ess space than is employed in any other series. 
These new GEOGRAPHIES and ARITHMETICS will be isiued before the opening of Schools 
for the Fallterm. Inthe preparation of these books. the Publishers have spared 
no pains or expense to make them the VERY BEST of their kind. 
o- 2 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


vely 


cti 
1 
r book 


o . 
Ray's Analytic Geometry. 

A treatise on Analytic Geometry, especially as applied to the properties of conics: includ- 
ing the modern methods of abridged notation. By Geo. H. Howson, A. M. 

“Tam very glad indeed to see so good and so full a presentation of this branch of Mathematics (nalytie Geo- 
metry) brought out in this country. Hitherto an advanced student has been necessarily referred to English text- 
books, and these, in Mathematics, have not been, so far as my experience goes, well suited to American students.” — 
H. A. Newton, Prof. of Mathematics, Yale College. 

Ray’s Analytic Geometry is now in use in Yale College. 








a ae . il > = ” 
Ray’s Elements of Astronomy. 

For the use of High Schools and Colleges. Typographically beautiful, elegantly illustrated, 
and embracing the latest discoveries to date of publication. By S. H. Peasopy, Pror. Marn. 
Cuicaco Hicx Scuoot. 

“The Astronomy is one of the best for the purpose I know of, and I prefer it, therefore, as a text-book to any 
now published.”—-B. S. Ewerr, A. M., Prest. William and Mary College. 

“]T have seldom, if ever, seen so much thoroughness and completeness in an elementary work on a great science. 
The methods of exp!anation and illustration are capital.”—C. S. Farrar, A. M., Prof. Math., Vassar College. 


s@ Teachers and School Officers contemplating a change in Text-Books are respectfully 
requested to defer a deeision until they have seen these works. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CoO., 
Publishers of Eclectic Educational Series, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














SPRING SHASON OF 1870. 
NE W TEXT BOOKS 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY. 


NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 


BOTANY. 
1. WOOD’S BOTANIST AND FLORIST. 
564 pages Royal 12mo. Post-paid $2 50. 

This new and eagerly expected work is the result of the author’s experience and life-long 
labors in Classifying the science of Botany. He has at length attained the realization of his hopes 
by a wonderfully ingenious process of condensation ana arrangement, and presents to the world 
in this single moderate sized volume a complete manual. In 370 duodecimo pages he has actually 
recorded and defined near/y 4000 species. The treatises on Descriptive and Structural Botany 
are models of concise statement, which leave nothing to be said. Of entirely new features the 
most notable are the Synoptical Tables for the black-board, and the distinction of species and 
varieties by variation in the type. Sample to teachers for examination, ha/f price. 


GERMAN. 
2 WORMAN’S GERMAN READER. 
380 pages., 12mo. Post-paitd $1 50, 

The finest compilation of classical and standard German Literature ever offered to American 
students. Besides selections from the masterpieces of Goethe, Schiller, Korner, Seume, Uhland, 
Freiligrath, Heine, Schlegel, Holty, Lenau, Wieland, Herder, Lessing, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Winkelmann, Humboldt, Ranke, Raumer, Menzel, Gervinus, &c., it contains complete Goethe’s 
“«Iphigenie,” Schiller’s “Jungfrau,” and, for instruction in modern conversational German, 
Benedix’s ‘‘ Eigensinn.” Sample to teachers for examination (post-paid) half price. 


FRENCH. 
3.5 WORMAN’S FRENCH ECHO. 
12mo. Post-paid $1 25. 

‘The «*German Echo,” by the same author, has, in some measure, prepared the public for 
‘this, the first of the French series. In teaching conversational French our best schools have 
failed for the want of just such a manual. Its plan is entirely new in this country, and is based 
upon the theory that it is necessary To THINK in the language which one speaks, to obtain any 
satisfactory mastery of it. How true this is no practical teacher needs to be told. The German 
Echo has already been introduced into almost every school in which its character has become 
known. Sample to teachers who will adopt it if approved, ha/f price. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 
4. STEELE’S GENERAL KEY TO HIS WORKS. 
Post-paid $1 50. 
This work is mainly composed of Answers to the Practical Questions and Solutions of the 
Problems in the author’s celebrated ‘* Fourteen Weeks Courses” in the several sciences, with 
many hints to teachers, minor tables, &c. Should be on every teacher’s desk. 


DRAWING. 
5. CHAPMAN’S AMERICAN DRAWING BOOK. 
Quarto $6 00. 
‘This magnificent standard work, the leading and almost the only authority in the details and 
elements of Art, is reproduced in a new edition of great beauty. No student of art who pur- 
sues the subject beyond its rudiments can afford to do without it. 














The following Important Works will be Published during 1870. 
INDEPENDENT FIRST AND SECOND READERS, NATIONAL SERIES. 
WORMAN’S ELEMENTS OF FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
CLARK’S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
STEELE’S FOURTEEN WEEKS COURSE IN GEOLOGY, 
SEARING'S EDITION OF HOMER’S ILIAD. 
* Descriptive CaraLoGcuE of 300 standard text books and specimen of the ‘Illustrated 


Educational Bulletin” (periodical) sent free to any teacher’s address. 


A. 8S. BARNES ce CO.,., 
A211 and 1123 William Strect, New York. 
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Something New and Economical. 


That the superior merits of Stoddard’s Arithmetics are well known and appreciated is proved hy 
their extensive use in the best schools of Pennsylvania. 

























































To meet the wants of the people in these times of high prices, the Publishers of Stoddard’s series offer 


A FuLL CoursE oF ARITHMETIC 


For Graded Schools, (including Primary and High Departments, ) 


-long IN THREE BOOKS. 





























— Stoddard’s New Primary Arithmetic, (il/ustrated,) price 30 cents. 
vorld Stoddard’s Combination School Arithmetic, (mental and written in ene book,) price 80 cents. 
ually This book is a combir.ation of the American Intellectual and Rudiments enlarged. 
tany Stoddard’s Complete Arithmetic, (including advaneed subjects,) price $1.25. 
s the This book is the New Practical to page 303, and about 150 pages on subjects suited for a High Schoo! and Com- 
d mercial Course. 
an f@x These books present full expositions of the principles of Arithmetic, and their applications to modern me- 
thods of business in its various branches. 

Stoddard’s Combination School Av ithmetic begins with such a simple explanation of Numbers, 
etc., and is so full in its illustrations of t.:e praci:..1 uses of Arithmetic to business matters, that for general use, 
in district schools, it is the only text-book .cquired. 

School Directors, Superintendents and ‘leacheis ace respectfully invited to examine these books, which can be in- 

rican troduced into schools when other books are in use, on very reasonable terms. 

and, — 

ling, THE FOLLOWING BOOKS OF STODDARD’S SERIES ARE STILL PUBLISHED : 

the’s ponaned 6. Juvensle RGental Astthmetic oi..o.0.0:0:0:400.06.6260 csceseessscrsegesens ecccee oc cccceccocces $ *25 

nan Stoddard’s Amer. Intellectual Arithmetic, with Metric Tables of Weights and Measures acteccevesenseeces *50 

° Stoddard’s Rudiments of Arithmetic, (new edition,) with Metric Tables and Exercises........+- cccccccsee -§0 

Stoddard’s Practical Arithmetic, (old edition). ....c.cccceccccccsecces werrrrerrry rr er ry ry ye es .gO 
stoddard’s New Practical Arithmetic, with Metric Tables, etc...ccrccccccceccscccccece cccsccsccscece *1.00 
Stoddard’s Complete Arithmetic,..... eoeess 6.66 06:6. 6:6:6:0.00 4:004:6.010:6.0:5.064 500 6050000000006 00069 C0088 ° £.25 

New and full Keys to the Intellectual and Complete (including New Practical) Aclthenatles | are now y published. 

. sa" Stoddard’s New Elementary Algebra. Higher Algebra and books for an advanced course 
for of Mathematics are in preparation. 
mve.0UMmhmUt—~s—~—~——~sS—Ci is ane ee 
ased IMPORTANT ADDITIONS 7'O BULLIONS’ SERIES OF GRAMMARS, &e. 
any BULLIONS’ COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR, (with analysis,).........+00+ padisainets $ .50 
man BULLIONS’ PRACTICAL ENGLISH GR AMMAR, WITH ANALYSIS, (new ‘edition, in new and en- 
>me larged type, of this author’s standard Analytical and Practical English Grammaf,)...cccocssrcceces sve £00 
pamens: dc Deorris’ Eatin Lessons, (OW) 6o0c040ce0ccccocscstsoneios iiheware Ch abo ce errr er viene 200 
Bullions & Morris’ Latin Grammar, (new,)...20essceecceee coccees 0b 0:60 6.696400 0660060-005.00 0.016 . 1.50 
Bullions’ Latin Reader, (new edition,) enlarged with simple reading exercises, and references to Bullions’ ‘and 

Bullions & Morris’ Latin Grammars,) .. cinta a Sieh ei es arene ere er 0 Ob ccbesecceccoceoesenes » 1.50 
Bullions’ Czesar, (new edition,) with references to both Latin Grammars....0..s0eeeeees ecccccccce eccee 1.50 
Bullions’ Cicero, (new edition,) with references to both Latin Grammars...... 0 00000s ceccce seceee sevces + 1.50 

the Bullions’ New Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, (with Synonyms.)..... i swans Fa Saebeie amas * 5.00 
vith Bullions & Kendrick’s Greek Grammar, (neW,)....seeeeeecccceccseseeecsteneenceeasceseess Scediee + 2.00 
Bullions & Kendrick’s Greek Exercises, to accompany the Grammar, (iM Press,).occccesccece seees 
GF All the other Books of Bulliuns’ Series are published as heretofore. To Teachers using ‘aon ewe new 
editions, in larger and improved type, etc., are worth consideration. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS: 
and ALDEN’S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT, for Academies and Colleges......+..+++ ib tase c emeeres «+e $1.50 
ur- ALDEN’S CITIZEN’S MANUAL OF GOVERNMENT, for Schools.....-eeseeeecccsecceeeeece os §0 
rocklesby’s Astronomy, with problems........+$1.75 | Keetel’s French Grammar.......0++..+05 o veceSl.7§ 
Loomis’ Physiology ere Ci renee de eeceeeee 1.25 | Keetel’s Oral Method with French, (new) eee 2 ss 
0. Hooker’s Human Physiology. esclecscose © ecese «+ 1.75} Peissner’s German Grammar,........+. sccscccoee 3.75 
airchild’s Moral Philosophy.........+e0-esseeeee 1.50] Palmer's Book-Keeping.........+0+ on800. 0m eee 3.00 
haw’s Manual of English Literature.......+ +. 2.00! Blanks to G6: ssi dss cance or 50 cts* each. 





RQ¥" When a change of Text-books is contemplated, the undersigned solicit a correspondence with Teachers and 
chool Directors. When any of the above books are desired for examination, copies of such, except those having a 
annexed, will be sentby mail, post paia, on receipt of half price. 

ted When our books can not be obtained through Booksellers, we will send any quantity by mail, post paid, on receipt 


‘the annexed prices above. Appress 
SHELDON & COMPANY, Pustisusrs, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 














MERIT. BOCONOMmMY., 








Eclectic Educational Sertes. 


CINCINNATI = 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 





McGurrey’s New Ecrectric Speier contains a very large list of primitive words, followed, 
in subsequent lessons, by a sufficient number of derivatives to illustrate the subject fully. 

McGurrey’s New Eccectic Reapers are uniform in orthography, syllabication, and pune. 
tuation, and conform strictly to Webster’s New Illustrated Dictionary. They are unequaled in 
progressiveness of gradation and adaptation to the requirements of the school-room. 

McGuererey’s New Primary CuHarts. Ten Numbers: mounted on roller, or on boards, 
Designed to accompany McGuffey’s New Readers. An invaluable assistant to teachers, and an 
ornament to the school-room. 

Ray’s Series oF ArITHMETICS, embracing a progressive and thorough course of Primary, 
Mental, and Higher Arithmetic. The Metric System receives full treatment. 

Ray’s Series oF Atcesras, Elementary and Higher, for Common Schools, High Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges. . 

Ray’s PLrane anv Sotip GEOMETRY. 

Ray’s GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

Ray’s Anatytic GEometTRY. 

Ray’s ELements oF AsTRONOMY. 

Harvey’s Grammars contain clear and uniform rules and definitions: a simple, yet complete 
system of analysis: a great variety of carefully prepared mode/s for parsing and analysis; anda 
clear statement of opinion on all points which annoy and perplex both pupil and teacher. 

Pinneo’s Series OF Grammars. ‘The early introduction of a#af/ysis, and the abundant 
blackboard exercises provided, make Pinneo’s Grammars very practical works.” 

Wuirte’s Common Scuoor Recister and Wuire’s Grapep ScHoot RecisTer are made of 
first-class paper, and are bound in heavy boards. ‘They are so ruled as to make it easy to follow 
the lines in marking each pupil. 
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Schuyler’s Logic, The Little Teacher, or Word Method, 
Kidd's Elocution, Object Lessons, or Things Taught, 
DeWolf’s Instructive Speller, The Young Singer, Paris J. and IL, 
Chandler’s Grammar, The Young Singer’s Manual, 

Smart’s Manual of Gymnastics, Philip Phillips’ Day-School Singer, 
The Examiner, or Teacher’s Aid, Hemans’ Young Ladies’ Reader, 
Knell & Jones’ Phonic Reader, McGuffey’s New Eclectic Speaker, 
Leigh’s Phonetic Primer, ‘ McGuffey’s New Juvenile Speaker, 
Leigh’s Phonetic Primary Reader, Evans’ School Geometry, 

White's Class-Book of Geography, White's Alphabet Made Easy, 


And Other Valuable Educational Works. 
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vespectfully invited. Reports, Catalogues and Circulars of 
public and private Schools are solicited. 


kas LIBERAL TERMS FOR FIRST INTRODUCTION. <q 


Appriss, WILSON, HINKLE & (Co. 
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mproved CombinationSchool Desk 


RANKIN’S 






This excellent desk, extensively used 
in every Western and South-westeen 
i State, is now being introduced into 
Pennsylvania. 

First Premium awarded to it at the 
State Fair at Harrisburg, 1869, anda 
the Lancaster County Fair, 1869. 


PATENT, 


February 18, 1862. 


O, 


*Backs open or closed, as desired 
Testimonials from those who have used it establish the following points: ’ 

1. It is the most convenient desk: (1) There are fewer obstacles to the broom and scrubbing brush than any 
other desk presents. (2) It does not need to be fastened to the floor—the only desk in existence that does not. 
(3) It is perfect in the ease of ingress and egress. 

II. It is the strongest and most durable desk. This, time and long use have indisputably proven. When given 
equal advantages of lumber and workmanship, there is no desk with iron castings as supports that can bea compari- 
| pune- son with it in this respect. 
aled in Ill. It is the cheapest good desk. (1) There are no iron castings about it to increase the cost. (2) It does not 
become “ rickety” and require to be replaced by new ones in a few years, as many desks now in use do. (3) Its 
board first cost is less. It is made in a neat substantial manner, of the best seasoned Cherry, Ash or Oak, and furnished 
*® with ink wells and covers, at the following 


and an PRICES: 


lowed, 


: No. 1, 46 inches long, top 17 inches wide, - $575] Desks made of poplar at still lower prices, and walnut 
a ao 2 16-7 7 5.52 | of other hard wood, with or without lids, and of styl 

No. 3, 39 ‘ig 14 “a s eh r ot er hard wood, with or without lids, and of styles 
chools, No. 4, 36 “6 12 rT - += 500 and prices to suit every class of school. 


To prove the Rankin desk the cheapest, these prices need only be compared with the prices of any good desk in 
the market. Read the following testimonials—all that space permits—from those who have used this desk. 

FROM OHIO, where thousands of them areinuse. (5,000 introduced within 15 mos.) Hon. E. E. 
WuiTz, ex-Commissioner of Schools, Ohio, says: ‘ It is neat, cheap, durable and convenient, qualities which will com- 
mend it to all. A cheap school desk which shall supersede the unsightly and inconvenient desks now found in many 
of our school houses will prove a great blessing. * * * Boards ot Education have no longer any excuse for filling 
our country school houses with clumsy, unsightly box-desks.” 

Similar testimonials from nearly every loyal State might be given, if space permitted. And though never pre- 
om plete sented publicly in Pennsylvania, nearly 2,000 are in use, giving entire satisfaction, as the following testimonials 


- and a fp most conclusively prove. 
; (From the Board of Control City of Harrisburg, May 3d, 1869.) 
i. Col. Gko. F. MCFARLAND, Supt. SoLpiIERS’ ORPHANS—Dear Sir—When completing the school building lately 
d erected at a cost of nearly $60,000. in this city, it was a matter of earnest investigation with us as to what desk should be 
uUNGaNt F used iu furnishing our rooms. We had tried other uesks. We examined the great variety of styles submitted to us, 
and finally chose the desk you proposed. It has now been in use in our schools for some time and we have no hesita- 
tion in earnestly recommending its superiority. As to durability, firmness and neatuness, it is everything that could be 
nade of desired. It has given perfect satisfaction to directors, teachers and scholars. 
follow WALLACE DEWITT, Secretary. DANIEL B. BOAS, President. 
a7 Over 200 more desks introduced since the above was written. 
In point of economy, both as to original cost, and as regards the space occupied, they have no equal. They com- 
bine durability, neatness, comfort, convenience in sweeping and cleaning about them, and in sitting and in rising trom 
them, together with such a gradation as exactly adapts them to the varying size of pupils. 
d, C. W. DEANS, Principal Chester County S. O. School, May 26, 1869. 
We have used Rankin’s Combination School Desk in some of our schools for the last four years, and they have given 
entire satisfaction. They are very firm without being fastened to the floor—a decided advantage. 
’ JOHN M. GRIDER, Secretary West Hempfield Township, Lancaster county. 


I am so well pleased with them that I would not take double their cost and do without them. They are decidedly 


the best and most convenient desk in every respect 1 ever saw. ; 
Prof. M. MOTZER, Andersonburg, Pa., Oct. 25, 1869. 


Inthe past three years we have been building new school houses, and have filled them with ‘‘ Rankin’s Improved 
a. wo It is the intention to give you an order for the two remaining houses this Fall, so that we will be en- 
rely supplied. 





JAMES ELDER, Director, Swatara township, Dauphin county, Pa , May 20th, 1869. 
After more than a year’s trial, Iam able to "" them my unqualified approval. 
EV. H. WATERS, Principal S. O. School, Uniontown, Pa., May 22d, 1869. 


MANUFACTURED AND FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 


By GEORGE F. McFARLAND, 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


$s «are (FACTORY, REILLY AND SECOND STREETS. C. R. SCHEAFFER, Superintendent.) 

rs of Furnished, also, by the following General Agents, to whom orders can be addressed : J. A. BANCROFT & CO., 
ublishers and School Furnishers, No. 512 Arch Street, Philadelphia; ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Booksellers 
d Stationers, No. 193 Liberty Street, Pittsburg; STRICKLAND & BRO., Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
hool, Miscellaneous and Blank Books, Stationery, &c., No. 535 Penn Street, Reading, Pa. 

N@FFor desks and further information address either of the above. Should you order desks, send information 
Dn the following points :—1st. Size and diagram of the room or rooms to be furnished. 2d. Number and age of the 
pupils t> be seated. 3d. Position of any obstruction to furniture, such as pillars, stoves, rostrums, &c. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 














MODEL TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR 


SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 


HILLARD’S READERS.—NEW SERIES. 





Hillard’s Primary, or First Reader, illustrated, } Hillard’s Intermediate Reader, illustrated. 

Hillard’s Second Reader, illustrated, Hillard’s Fifth Reader, ( With an original treatise on 
Hillard’s Third Reader, illustrated, | Eleaion by Prof. Mark 
Hillard’s Fourth Reader, illustrated, Hillard’s Sixth Reader, ( Bailey, of Yale College. 


WALTON’S ARITHMETICS. 





Walton’s Series of Arithmetics. Walton’s Written Arithmetic. 
Walton’s Primary Arithmetic. Walton’s Arithmetical Table. 
Walton’s Intellectual Arithmetic. Key to Walton’s Table, Part 1. 


Key to Walton’s Table, Part 2. 
WORCESTER’S SERIES OF DICTIONARIES. 


Worcester’s Pictorial Royal Quarto Dictionary. 
Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dictionary. 
Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. 


WORCESTER’S SERIES OF SPELLING BOOKS. 


Worcester’s yarn | Dictionary. 
Worcester’s Primary Dictionary. 
Worcester’s Pocket Dictionary (in press.) 





Adam’s Spelling Book, for advanced classes, 
Spelling Matches, Examinations, §c. 
Northend’s Selections for Analysis and, Parsing 


Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 
Worcester’s Comprehensive Spelling Book. 
Worcester’s Pronouncing Spelling Book. 








READING AND SPELLING CHARTS. 
Adapted to any series of Readers. The best and cheapest yet published. 


Eight Charts mounted on four large cards, 25 inches long by 30 inches wide. 


These charts, it is believed, will prove a very important aid in teaching young pupils to take the first steps in Rea: 
ing and Spelling. Greater progress can be made and more interest aroused by their use than by the use of any Fint 
Reader alone. The Latest, Cheapest and Best School Charts published. Price $3.50. 

(JUST PUBLISHED.) 
SEAVEY’S GOODRICH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


RE-WRITTEN AND BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 





Containing several new features which, it is hoped, will commend it as the most desirabli 
School History yet published. 





MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


Outlines of English History. Emerson’s Watts on the Mind. 
Farrar’s Arithmetical Problems. Winslow’s Intellectual Philosophy. 
Key to Farrar’s Problems. Le Grand Pere, (French Reader. 


Weber’s Outlines of Universal History. 


Descriptive Catalogues and Circulars sent on Application. 


g@> Please address the Publishers, 
ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 «nd 1g South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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WAIT FOR THE BEST. 


IN PREPARATION AND WILL BE READY IN AUGUST, 1870, 
A MANUAL 


OF 
COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC, 
BY 


JINO. Ss. HART, LL. D., 


Author of “In the School Room.” 
Prin. of New Jersey State Normal School, and formerly Prin. of Central High-School, Phila. 


Will be published by ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 & 19 South Sixth Street, Phila., Pa. 


$34 Per Day. | S900.—WANTED a 
AGENTS WANTED ! an ea in the State, to travel and 


In every Town, County, and State to canvass for 


Henry Ward Beecher's Great Paper, THA, COFFEE & SPICES. 


WITH WHICH IS GIVEN AWAY To suitable men we will give a salary of $900 to $1000 
That superb and world-renouned work of art “* Mare | 2 Ye! above traveling and other expenses, and a reason- 
shall’s Household Engraving of Wash- | able commission on sales. 
ington.”’ The best paper and the grandest engrav- | Immediate applications are solicited from proper par- 
ing in America. Agents report “ making $17 in half a 
day.” ‘Sales easier than books, and profits greater.” 








ties. Reference exchanged. Apply to, or address im- 





Ladies or gentlemen desiring immediate and largely re- mediately. 

munerative employment; book canvassers, and all so- 

liciting agents will find more money in this than any- J. PACKER & CO., 
thingelse. It is something entirely new, an unprecedented «« Continental Mills,” 
offer and very taking. Send for circular and terms to 

J. B. FORD & CO., 39 Park Row, New York, | 384 Bowery, New York. 





Just Published, 


MADVIG’S LATIN GRAMMAR, §$3. 


CAREFULLY REVISED BY THOMAS A. THACHER, YALE COLLEGE. 
The most complete and valuable Treatise on the language yet published, and admirably 
adapted to the wants of Teachers and College Classes. Price to Teachers, $z. Postpaid, $2.30. 


COURSE OF LATIN STUDY, 


PREPARED BY W. F. AND J. H. ALLEN. 
ALLEN’S LATIN PRIMER. A First | ALLENS MANUAL LATIN 
Book of Latin for Boys and Girls. By J. H. At- | GRAMMAR, - - - - 
LEN, - - - - 
Recommended 


ALLEN’S LATIN LESSONS, $1.25 , LATIN COMPOSITION. $1.25 
ALLEN’S LATIN READER, 2.50| ALLEN’S LATIN LEXICON, $1.25 


CRAIK’S ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By W. J. Rolfe. Price, $1.75. 
From the Harvard Catalogue for 1869-70: ‘* For 1870, students may prepare themselves in 
Craik’s ‘ English of Shakespeare,’ or in Milton’s *‘ Comus.’” 


OUR WORLD ; 


Or, FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
By MARY L. HALL. Price, go cents. 
THE ATLANTIC PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 
By G. L. DEMAREST. Price. 50 cents. 


IN PRESS. 
GOODWIN’S ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. (To be issued in September.) 
OUR WORLD, No. II., Or Grammar Scoot Grocrarny. By Mary L. Hatt. In preparation. 
ALLEN’S LATIN COMPOSITION. (Issued in May.) 
THE LATIN VERB. Price 50 cents. Illustrated by the Sanskrit. By C. H. Parxnurst. 
GINN BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 13 Beacon Street, Boston. 


$1.25. 


- = «= $1.25 | 
by Harvard College as Indicating the Amount Required for Admission. 














“Live Books for Live Teachers.’’ 


THE BOOE OF THE DAY! NEW IN PLAN!! 





BROOKSS NORMAL ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY 


Tue Best Hich Schoo, Geometry PUBLISHED. For Examination and Introduction. 76 cts, 
Completes the whole subject in the same time required for five or six books in other Geometries, 


ge@s~ Gives practical examples and new Theorems at end of every book. 
A TEACHING BOOK.—A STUDENT’S BOOK. 
Treats Geometry, Mensuration and Plane and Analytical Trigometry. 
Used in the best High Schools and Normal Schools—Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 


Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia. High Schools—Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Wheeling, Harrisburg, Erie, Norristown, Scranton, Wilkesbarre, Lowell, Lynn, Salem, &, 


BROOKS’S NORMAL ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, In prep. 











Brooks’s NORMAL SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, 


By Prof. Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Prin. and Prof. of Math. Penna. State Normal School, Penna. 


The poputar Standard Series of the Pennsylvania Schools. 

Used in educating 10,000 7’achers annually in some forty State and County Normal Schools, 
Approved by sixty county and city Superintendents of Pennsylvania. Used in every county in 
the State, and adopted by four-fifths of those having established a uniform series of text-books. 

Two bundred principal cities and county towns use them in the Public Schools, among which are 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wheeling, Wilmington, Trenton, Erie, &c. Endorsed by the State 
Superintendent of Penna., and Hon. Tho. H. Burrowes, Ed. School Fournal. 

State Normal Schools, County Normal Schools, counties and cities use these books with the 
greatest success. They are adapted to children of all ages and to schools of all kinds and grades, 
Tue Strate Boarp o-r MARYLAND UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED Brooks’s as THE Best. 

More than 1,000 schools use them in Maryland. 


They teach the practical rules of every-day use in less time and more thorcughly than others. 
I. Brooks’s Primary, for Exam; and Int., 15 | IV. Brooks’s Written, for Ex. and Int., 50 


Il. Brooks’s Elementary,’ - : - 30) V. Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry, 75 
III. Brooks’s Mental, = - - - - 20 | Key to Mental, 35 | Key t0 Written, 90 


Brooks’s Elementary Arithmetic with Answers for the use of Teachers. 


iKS=TO DIRECTORS AND TEACHERS. 
Get the Best and Make them Unitorm- 


. If you wish a carefully prepared, well graded, practically treated series—get Brooks’s. 
. If you wish to make close thinkers and thorough arithmeticians—get Brooks’s. 
. If you wish a series attractive to all grades, suited to all classes—get Brooks’s. 
. If you wish to teach children rapidly and make them practical business men—get Brooks’s. 
. If you wish aseries filled with subjects useful to farmer, mechanic, and merchant—get Brooks’s. 
If you wish a series suited in subject matter, arrangement, treatment, methods, and spirit, to 
the times—get Brooks’s. 
7. If you wish a series prepared in the school-room, for the school-room, by teachers of 
valuable experience—get Brooks’s. 
8. If you wish the best graded series for Common and High Schools—get Brooks’s, 
This series is now by its popularity supplanting all others in the best schools of the cities 
and counties in the Middle States. Kept up with all improvements. 
say Send for copies for examination, lay them before your Board and urge their adoption. 
Liberal terms for Introduction. Correspond at once with the publishers. 


Or, W. S. Schofield, — SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, | 
Supt. of Introduction, No. 530 Market st., Philadelphia. 
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Books of the Times, for the Times, and up with the Times. 





Spelling should be taught from a good Spelling Book. 


RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS. 


By Pror. A. N. Ravus, Supt. Scnoots or Locx Haven, Pa. 
TWO BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED CLASSES. 


1. Baub’s Primary, for Fxam. and Int........... 18| 2. Baub’s Wormal Speller, for Exam. and Int... 28 
Liked Wherever Used. 

Adopted by the State Board of Maryland, State and County Normal Schools of Pennsylvania. 
For county uniformity in many counties in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Raub’s Primary Speller is the most beautiful, attractive, and progressive book of the kind. Rauéd’s 
Normal Speller is very exhaustive and practical in its methods. Since words are arranged and 
classified by the number of syllables, accent, vowel, vowel sounds, and terminations, it is a 
complete pronouncing book as well as a superior spelling treatise. 

Rules have new and varied practical applications. Methods for teaching this neglected 
ubject successfully, are introduced. 


FEWSMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
By WM. FEWSMITH, A. M., and E. A. SINGER, Prin. Keystone Grammar School, Philadelphia. 
1. Fewsmith’s Elem’y Grammar, for exam., 25| 2. Fewsmith’s English Grammar, for exam., 37 
Embody results of both Academic and Grammar School experience. The plan throughout 
is to give abundant examples and continued reviews. 


Plain, Practical, Sensible, Easy, Attractive, Thorough. 
They make correct speakers. 
They make accurate writers. 
Completed in an ordinary Common School Course. 








“The plainest, but most practical text-book on the subject with which I am acquainted.”—-Pror. J. Wittis 
Wrstitaxe, A. M.— Penna. State Normal, Millersville, Pa. 


Adopted by State Board of Maryland. 


Used in over 1000 Schools in Maryland. Chosen for exclusive use in preference to twenty 
others in Baltimore city, also in Erie city, Lewistowr, West Chester, Pittston, Trenton, Wil- 
mington, Cumberland, &c. Their practical success makes them a fixture after trial. 


The Book for the Country School. 
A clear and succinct history of this country, from its discovery to the close of the late war. 


ROBERTS’S UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


For examination and Introduction, 50 cents. Desirable in size. ‘Teachers should see this. 
Arrangement: 1, Discoveries; 2, Settlements; 3, Colonies; 4, Confederation; 5, Republic. 


SHEPPARD’S TEXT-BOOKS OF THE CONSTITUTION FOR SCHOOLS. 


Every child should study the character and constitution of his own Government. 
1, First Book of the Constitution, for exam.... 50| 2. Text-Book of the Constitution, for exam... 75 


PELTON’S CELEBRATED OUTLINE MAPS—[Revised. ] 
Per sei, 6 maps, paper, $15; muslin, $25. 
Pelton’s give political features; Pelton’s give physical features; Pelton’s give religious and civil 
features. The first, dest and cheapest large Outline Maps in this country. 


ADDITIONAL POPULAR PUBLIATIONS. 
Jarvis’s Chiming Bells.—Paper 30, board 40., Bouvier’s Astronomy. Abridged. 8vo. 





A new Music Book for schools and family. Peterson’s Familiar Science, for exam. 12 
Bouvier’s Familiar Astronomy. Complete mo. $1.25. 2,000 facts in common science ex- 
illustrated edition, containing Mathematical Astron- plained. Tells reason why of nearly every phenomenon. 
omy. Endorsed by Lord Ross, Dr. Dick, Herschel, | Hillside’s Geology. 12mo. For exam. 75 cts. 
Olmstead, Bond, Loomis, &c. 8vo. $2.50. Elementary in plan for schools and families. Hand- 
Peterson’s Familiar Science 18mo. Ab’gd. For somely illustrated. ‘Te@chers desiring to form classes 
exam, 62 cts. A small work for common schools in this delightful study should send for copies. 


Ba Send for copies. Examine the books. Try them in the class. 
Good Terms to School Boards and Teachers. Address early. 


Or, W. S. Schofield, SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, Publishers, ' 
Supt, of Introduction, No. 530 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

















German in Public Schools, 


Cheap, clear, comprehensive and thoroughly practical Text-Books, successfully 
usedin many Public Schools. 3@ With much German Script."®a 











AHN, German Primer. $0.35. | AHN, German Handwriting. $0.40. 
AHN, Rudiments of the German Language. $0.35. | GRAUERT, Manual of the German Language, 
AHN, Method of the German Language. With Pro- | Part I. $0. 40; Part II. $0.40; complete $0.07, 
nunciation by J C. Oehlschlaeger. Part I. $0.60; GRAUERT, First German Reader. $0.50, 
Part II. $0.40; complete, $1.00. ; GRAUERT, Second German Reader. $0.70. 


Descriptive Lists free. Single specimen copies sent to teachers, post paid, upon receipt half price. 

Largest stock of GERMAN DICTIONARIES at all prices, and large Assortment of Grammars, Dictionaries, 
Readers, etc., for the study of All Modern Languages. Catalogues free. All orders for German, French, and 
English Books and Periodicals stata filled. E, SSSISSR, 22 & 24 Frankfort St., New York. 


JUST PUBI Is HED A REVIS :ED ) EDITION, 


OF 


LADREYT’S MODERN CONVERSATIONAL 
FRENCH READER, 


A superior text-book, with copious English Foot-Nores and Explanations, approved and recommended by all teachers 
of French and other competent judges. 

It has been adopted and is now used in the United States Naval Academy, at Annapolis, in the West Poin 
Military School, and in most of the leading colleges and schools of Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Philadelphia, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, &c. 

1-One volume 12mo.—Retail price $1.00. : 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.--Baltimore: Cushings & Bailey. 

When this Reader cannot be obtained through Booksellers, the undersigned will send any quantity, from one copy 
pward, by mail or express, at reduced price. Liberal terms for introduction. 


Please address, C. LADREYT, Boston, Mass. 











“Try them, Teachers of Amer ican - Youth.??—Pror. J. V. Montcomery 


The Lancaster ¢ School Mottoes. 


THIRTY MOTTOES AND THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


Nearly a Thousand Sets already Supplied to Schools in various parts of this and other States 


These mottoes are printed from a handsome selection of type, in the best book ink, and on extra-calendered 4-ply 
“* Railroad” (not China) board, the best of its kind manufactured. The only colors used are Salmon and Green— 
half of each set being Salmon and the remaining half Green—these colors contrasting pleasantly with the deep black 
of the mottoes. They are printed on BoTH sip—Es—thus making one set equivalent to two—so that they may be 
turned, as desired, to afford variety on the walls of the school room, or to impress more deeply some lesson in morals 
orconduct. They are of such size, (8x14 inches,) as to look well when hung, and at the same time not too large 
for convenience in mailing. $@§" Sent post paid, securely enveloped, on receipt of $1.10. 

Sent post-paid, to any address, on receipt of $1.10. They will be put up in such manner as to secure them from rough usage 
in passing through the mails. Address J. P. Me CASK EY, , Lancaster, Penna. 


~ PHONOLOGY! 


PHONICS AND PHONETICS !! 


The Puonic Apvocare, part in common and part in phonetic type. PRICE ONLY FIFTY 
CENTS PER VOLUME. Send ten cents for copy. 
PHONIC CHARTS AND MANUAL, 
Price per set, mounted on twelve boards, with Manual, ° “ ° $4 00. 
Mounted on six boards, with Manual, -_~ - - - - - - - - 3%, 
Manual alone, twenty, thirty and forty cents, owing to style of binding. 
Also, in preparation, and will be issued soon, 


A PHONIC SPELLER AND SENTENCE-MAKER. 

















For particulars, address S. L. MARROW, Publisher, 30 South Meridian Street, Indian 
apolis, Indiana. 
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Columbia Works, Columbia Avenue, below Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE 


WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ 


BEN Hei 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





OF 
NEW YORK 
CuHaRLeEs H. RaymMonp, - - - PRESIDENT. 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, - - GENERAL AGENT, 


400 WaLnutT st., PHILADELPHIA. 
This Company under the direction of capable and successful Life Insurance Directors offers its 
advantages to the public as the tried results of experience, embracing the most approved modern 
plans of Life Insurance. 
Its financial management presents the most secure, reliable and economical way of providing for 
the future support of families or investing for one’s own use in old age, in the form of Envow- 
MENT AND Annuity Po ticies. 





Irs Assers exceep One ano a Quarter Mittions or Dottars. 
Dividends at the end of the First year and annually thereafter. 
No cnarce for policy fee or medical examination. 
The Company is on the Muruat Pian, 


Policies are NON-FORFEITING. 





For further particulars, send for Circulars or inquire at any of the following Acencigs: 
ABRAM SHEETZ, “t namad) © - LANCASTER. 
HENRY W. STRICKLER, - - PITTSBURG. 

LOUIS & GEO. E. WAGNER, - PHILADELPHIA. 





Agencies are now being opened in other parts of the State. Persons desirous of acting as 


agents for this Company should apply at once. A liberal commission will be allowed. 





The undersigned having received the appointment of special agent in the above Gompany, 
would call the attention of his former educational friends, and of educational men generally, to 


the advantages of insurance in this Company, or of an agency thereof. 
J. RussEL GautT, Special Agent, 


204 SouTH FourTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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A TREATISE 


ON 
TIC GEOMETR 
ANALYTIC GEOMETRY, 
ESPECIALLY AS APPLIED TO THE PROPERTIES OF CONICS: 


INCLUDING THE MODERN METHODS OF ABRIDGED NOTATION. 


WRITTEN FOR THE MATHEMATICAL COURSE OF JOSEPH RAY, M. D.. 
» 
BY 


GEORGE H. HOWISON, M. A., 


PROFESSOR IN WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS. 


It has been the aim of the author to prepare a treatise which 
should at once thoroughly serve the purposes of liberal education 
as a College text-book, and furnish the constantly increasing body 
of special mathematical students in our Schools of Technology with 
an adequate introduction to the works of the great masters, and a 
tolerably complete Manual of the Conics and Quadrics. Accord- 
ingly, the present work differs from preceding treatises offered to 
the American public, in the following points: 


1. With a view to the purposes of general culture, more than 
usual attention has been paid to the METHOD of Analytic Geometry. 
The distinction between pure analysis and the mixed processes of 
geometry and analysis which are generally used in text-books, is 
sharply drawn. The whole arrangement of the work is made to 
comport with this distinction, thus bringing it constantly before the 
mind of the reader, in the order of its bearings upon the science. 


2. With the same view, the attempt has been made to give the 
work greater LOGICAL UNITY than is generally aimed at. The 
purely formal part of Analytic Geometry is separated from its 
results as an instrument of investigation, and the application of it 












































































RAY’S ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 


to the Properties of Conics has been made in such a way as to give 





the student a more distinct consciousness of the scientific form of 
the total doctrine than is usual: for which reason, the entire body 
of theorems has been re-arranged upon a single principle, and the 


student is continually led to views of wider and wider generality, 


” 


With a view to the wants of special students, more than usual 
FULLNESS OF DETAIL has been admitted, particularly in the treat- 
ment of the Conics. The bearing of propertics upon problems of 


veen made especially prominent. But, while this 


construction, has 
has been done, such properties as are of less immediate importance 


ty the veneral reader, have been prese nted in FINER TYPE than is 


) 


used in the remainder of the work. 

1. With a reference to special students also, the MODERN GEOME- 
Try has been introduc d, being now, for the Sirat lime, pre sented to 
the American reader. Every well-read mathematician will admit 
that the discoveries of STeiNER and PONCELET?, together with the 


corresponding adaptations of analysis, invented by Mobius and 


PLUCKER, fill so remarkable a place in the history of mathe matics, 


that they can not be omitted by tudents who wish to obtain com- 
plete views of the subject. A. pretty full account both of TRILINEAR 
and of TANGENTIAL CO-ORDINATES has accordingly been given, 
But this is presented In SEPARATE CHAPTERS, 80 48 not to interrupt 


the progress of general readers whose time is limit d, 


5. Throughout, the WANTS OF THE BEGINNER have been steadily 
kept in view. Great pains have been taken to free all the general 
investigations from vagueness, and to impart the clearest conceptions 
of the geometric meaning of analytic processes. In this connection, 
special attention is invite d to the discussion of the General Equation 


of the Second Degree. 


6. A large collection of EXAMPLES, selected with great care from 
de best sources, has been interspersed with the corresponding topics, 
fhe lack of such a b dy | illu trative problems, ha be ena serious 


defect in previous treatises, almost without exception. 


The publishers invite the attention of instructors, and of mathe- 
maticians generally, to the present work, in the confident belief that 
it will be found to supply a real want, and that those teachers espe- 
years felt constrained to employ foreign 


text-books, imported at high prices, in order to instruct their classes 


cially, who have for some 


adequately, will welcome an American treatise which presents the 


subject in the forms now familiar to experts. 
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RAY’S ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 


OPINIONS OF MATHEMATICIANS, 


Krom H. A. Newton, LL.D., Prof. of Math., Yale College. 
of 
this branch of Mathematics brought out in this country. Hitherto an 


“IT am very glad indeed to see so good and so full a presentation 


advanced student has been necessarily referred to English text-books, 
and these, in Mathematics, have not been, so far as my experience goes, 


well suited to American students.” 


From B. A. Gould, (formerly Director of Dudley Observatory, Albany, 
N. Y.,) Cambridge, Mass. 

“The more I have examined Ray's Analytic Geometry, the more strongly 
have I been impressed in its favor; for not only are the new system of 
co-ordinates and methods of notation presented with fullness and clear- 
ness, but the treatise seems to cover the whole ground with a degree 
of thoroughness which 1 do not remember to have seen in any other 
text-book adapted to similar purposes of instruction. The work can not 
fail to be of high usefulness, not only to the beginner in Mathematics, 
but as a convenient manual of reference to the advanced student.” 


Krom BE. W. Evans, Prof. of Math., Cornell University. 


“Tam much obliged for the copies which you have sent me of Ray's 
Astronomy and Ray's Analytic Geometry. I am pleased with both. IL 
shall have occasion to recommend the latter to classes before whom 
I lecture on the Higher Geometry.” 


Krom Edward B. Smith, Prof. of Math., Richmond ( Va.) College. 


“Tam now reading the Analytic Geometry. I congratulate your house 
upon having the honor to publish the only respectable treatise on the 


subject appearing in this country.” 


From T. H. Safford, Prof. of Math., Chicago University. 

“IT am especially pleased with Ray’s Analytic Geometry. It supplies a 
great lack in our Mathematical text-books. It is, in its full extent, a 
most admirable text-book for the Scientific and Engineering Courses, 
and the more elementary portions are admirably adapted to the Clas- 
sical Student.” 


From I. W. Andrews, Pres’t Marietta College, Ohio. 


“The Analytic Geometry is truly a thesaurus, It indicates perfect famil- 
iarity with the subject, and the language and methods are excellent.” 















































RAY’S ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 


From A. Schuyler, M.A., Prof. of Math., Baldwin University, 


“T have been reading, very closely, Ray’s Analytic Geometry, and think 
it the best work on that subject, by far, that I have ever seen. I shall 
use it in my class.” 

“ April 28, 1870.—Perhaps you would like to. know how it stands the 
test of the recitation-room. Iam more and more pleased with it. Cer- 
tainly, it is a noble book—an honor to American scholarship.” 


From Dascom Greene, Prof. of Math., Rensselaer Polytech. Inst. 


“No work on this subject with which I am acquainted, heretofore 
published in this country, can pretend to compare with Ray’s Analytic 
Geometry in respect to either matter or method. The appearance of such 
a work is an indication of real progress in the development of mathe- 
matical education in this country; and in bringing it out in so attract- 
ive a style, the publishers have conferred an inestimable benefit on the 
cause of science.” 


From Daniel Kirkwood, Prof. of Math., Indiana State Univ 


“ Ray’s Analytic Geometry is an excellent text-book—unsurpassed, I 
think, in clearness and thoroughness, by any work on the same subject 
published in this country.” 


From S$. D. Hillman, Prof. of Math., Dickinson College, Pa. 


“T am especially pleased with the definitions, and the fullness and the 
clearness of the subject matter, as well as the examples for application 
of the principles.” 


From W. H. Shelley, Prof. of Math., Albion College, Mich. 


“Its arrangement is eminently logical; the modern methods form a 
new and attractive feature; the variety and fullness of the discussions 
are unequaled, and the complete Table of Contents renders it most valu- 
able for reference.” 

*.* Ray’s Analytic Geometry is now usedin HARVARD, YALE, and 


many other leading Colleges of the Union. 





8@ Retail price $2.50. Single specimen copies, sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, for examination with a view to introduction, $2.00. Furnished in 
quantities for first introduction, freight to be paid by the party ordering, 


at $1.80 per copy. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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THE 


ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY: 


FOR COLLEGES SCHOOLS, AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 


WRITTEN FOR THE MATHEMATICAL COURSE OF JOSEPH RAY, M. D., 


SELIM H. PEABODY, M. A., 


TEACHER OF NATURAL SCIENCES IN THE CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL. 


In presenting a new Manual of Elementary Astronomy, the Pub- 
lishers invite attention to points in which they deem the work spe- 
cially adapted to the wants of Public Schools and Colleges. 


Few persons desire to be professional astronomers, or have the 
time necessary to spend in preparation to become such; all should 
understand the mechanism of the solar system, and the plan of its 
construction. For this purpose extended mathematical research is 
not necessary, however indispensable it may be to the accomplished 
astronomer. 


The higher analysis, intricate geometrical demonstrations, and 
tedious arithmetical computations have been omitted, and the au- 
thor has restricted himself to plain statements of facts, principles, 
and processes, presuming only that his readers are familiar with 
elementary algebra and geometry, and the simplest principles of 
mechanics and physics. The rigid formality of geometrical demon- 
stration, and the rhetorical figures of the popular lecture have alike 
been avoided, and the style is made simple, clear, straightforward, 
suitable for daily use in the class-room. 


The method is logical and inductive. The pupil is led from what 
he knows by the evidence of his senses, in ways which he can 
readily comprehend, often over the route by which discoveries were 




















































RAY’S ASTRONOMY, 


originally made, sometimes by newer and more direct paths—up to 
the great facts, theories, and laws of this grandest science, 


Great pains have been taken to bring the statements of the text 
in accordance with the latest authenticated discoveries. The tele- 
scope, the polariscope, and, of late, the spectroscope, continually add 
to the sum of our knowledge of the nature, movements, and laws 
of the heavenly bodies. This material has been carefully digested 
and used, and as far as possible the distinction has been drawn be- 
tween laws which are determined, and theories which are yet under 
probation. 


The illustrations are unusually full and excellent. Many of the 
diagrams are new; all have been drawn specially for the work, and 
have been thoroughly tested in the school-room, The telescopic 
views have been selected from the latest and best authorities, and 
are engraved with great care. They include photographic views of 
the sun and moon, views of solar spots by Nasmyth, Pastorff, and 
Lockyer, of lunar mountains by Nasmyth, of planets by Dawes and 
Herschel, of comets by Bond, of star clusters and nebulae by Her- 
schel and Rosse. 


Many important experiments are described for the. first time in 
a work of this grade. Among them are Foucault’s experiment for 
showing the rotation of the earth, Fizeau’s for determining the 
velocity of light, and Plateau’s for showing the rotation of fluids 
when relieved from the influence of terrestrial gravitation. The 
methods of measuring and weighing the earth, with the apparatus 
of Bach, Cavendish, etc., are described. Particular attention is 
given to the description of astronomical instruments, and to the 
processes by which the distance, size, weight, and density of the 
heavenly bodies are ascertained. 


Suitable, but not undue, attention is given to the constellations of 
the visible heavens. The star-maps are made on a plan which will 
commend itself to the common sense of teachers. The figures of 
men and monsters, which disfigure many star-maps, have been 
omitted ; faint lines divide the sky into districts, in each of which 
the appropriate constellation name is placed. Only the larger stars 
are shown, few being inserted of less than the fourth magnitude. 


The publishers hope that this work may commend itself to the 
judgment of those teachers who have not hitherto found a text-book 
exactly suited to their wants, and that its use may contribute to a 
more generally diffused knowledge of the grand laws controlling the 
solar system 
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IMPORTANT TESTIMONY. 


) my | TIN TIVE TV 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONY. 
From 3. M. Hayes, S. J., L’ro/. Mathematics, St. Louis Univ. 
“Ray's Astronomy pleases me very much. In fact, its excellencies 
appear 80 numerous, that | feel quite unable to particularize them 


within the limits of an ordinary letter.” 


From Thos. A. Gathright, A. M., Summerville Inst, Miss. 
“Ray's Astronomy is what has long been needed in our Academies 
and Pius ‘Is It occupies a place, previously vacant, between the 
Blers atary wor prepared for Common Schools and elaborate treatises 


inve!ving operst.ons in the higher Mathematics.” 


m Vea}. S. Ewell, A. M., J’res’t William and Mary College, Va. 
‘ tay's Astronomy is one of the best for the purpose [ know of, and I 


preéer it, therefore, as a text-book to any now published.” 


from C. S. Farrar, A. M., Prof. of Mathematics, Vassar College, N. Y. 
‘L reeeived and read May’s Astronomy. 1 have seldom, if ever, seen 
#0 much thoroughness and completeness in an elementary work on a 


great science. The methods of explanation and illustration are capital.” 


Krom Ino. R. French, A. M., Prof. Mathematics, Gennesce College, 
Lima, New York. 


“Tam of the opinion that it isan admirable work for elementary 


classes.” 


From T. C. George, A. B., L’rof. of Mathematics, Iowa Wesleyan Univ, 
“After a thorough examination, I have no hesitancy in pronouncing 


Ray's Astronomy the best work of the kind extant.” 


From Jno. E. Clark, Prof. of Mathematics, Antioch College, O. 


“T think it will please me as a text-book.” 


Krom J. T. Benedict, Lro/, of Mathematics, New York College. 
“T have examined Ray's Astronomy with great pleasure, and do not 
hesitate to urge its many excellencies upon the attention of teachers in 
our Colleges, High Schools, and Public Schools generally.” 


Krom 3. M. Gregory, Prof. of Mathematics, Illinois Indust l Univ. 
“Ray's Astronomy surpasses my expectations. The perspicuity of the 
arrangement, and the clearness of the definitions and discussions, are 


admirable.” 













































IMPORTANT TESTIMONY. 


trom Prof. Daniel Putnam, 7'cacher of Nat. Science in Michigan State 
Normal School 
‘f very heartily recommend this work to the attention of my tellow. 


teachers It will, L. believe, meet and supply want which almost 


every teacher of Natural Sciences in our High Schools, and in other 


schools of the same grade, has felt 


Krom EB. P. Alexander, I’rof. of Mathematics, University S S.C. 
“[ have examined Hay Istronomy with much pleasure. I think it 
admirably adapted for High School use, and as a preliminary to more 


scientific investigation 


Irom Prof. Cleveland Abbe, Vireclor Cincinnati Observatory. 
“The author has had in mind the necessities of those teachers who 
are obliged to teach many subjects in the course of a single year, and 
has succeeded in producing a remarkably concise and complete text- 


book. 


hire n Daniel Kirkwood, Prof of Mathematics Indiana State Univ. 


“ Private students, desiring @ reliable and popular account of the 
latest discoveries, will find Ray isfronomy unsurpassed by any of its 


kind published in this country 


lkrom New York Citizen and Round Table. 

“The work before u Ray's Astronomy) is admirably adapted to its 
purpose. It is lucid, concise, readily understood, and easy of reference. 
It carries students further than most treatises of this elass, and does 
so easily, without confusion, or a demand for special powers of intel- 


lect 


From David Murray, /’rof. of Astronomy, Rutgers College, N. J. 
“| have looked over Ray is/ronomy with much interest. I was 
specially pleased with the list of minor planets, with the data concern- 


ing them, which it is not easy to get without much labor.’ 
-ec- 
nae Retail price $2.2. Single specimen copies, sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, for examination with a view to introduction, $1.75. Furnished in 
quantities for first introduction, freight to be paid by the party ordering, 


at $1.60 per copy. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


137 Watnut Street, Cincinnati, May, 1870. 


On the 15th of June, we shall publish 


THE EKLEMENTS 


OF 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


BY 


SIDNEY A. NORTON, A. M. 


This work is the result of many years’ experience in teaching the 
science of Physics. In its preparation, the author has endeavored 
to keep constantly in mind that its value must depend on its availa- 
bility as a text-book. Accordingly he has made such a selection of 
the facts and principles embraced in the wide range of Natural Phi- 
losophy as, in his judgment, is best suited to the requirements of 
the pupil. 

While due attention has been given to the recent progress in 
Physics, including the latest methods and inventions, it has not been 
forgotten that all facts are equally fresh to the tyro, although all are 
not of equal importance, either as regards their fitness for developing 
the theory of the science, or their application to the practical affairs 
of life. For this reason nothing has been introduced for the sake 
of its novelty ; nor have cardinal principles been omitted, because a 


former generation of pupils studied them. 


It has been an object of careful thought to present the science, in 
all its departments, in a manner at once systematic and symmetrical. 
Of course, no pretense is made of exhausting the subject, but it is 
hoped that the student will find in this treatise all that is necessary 








































































NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 





for his purposes. While fully impressed that “there is no royal 
road to science,” the author has yet endeavored to make the labor 
of the student as attractive and invigorating as possible. To this 
end, the subject has been treated not merely as a science to be 
learned, but also as a means of educational discipline: the topics are 
considered in their logical order, methodically developed, thoroughly 
illustrated and enforced. 

No pains have been spared to secure clearness of expression, pre- 
cision in definitions, accuracy in the statement of facts, and general 
simplicity of treatment. 

The problems are placed in the appendix for greater convenience, 
If properly used, they will serve not only to test the knowledge 
acquired by the student, but also to lead him to think on the nature 


of the laws and pringjples required for their correct solution. 


A copious index at the end of the book renders the volume valu- 
able for reference in pursuing other branches of the natural 
sciences. 

A large number of fine engravings (360) have been introduced to 
illustrate the methods of performing simple experiments, to indi- 
cate the results of others, and to represent the construction of such 


apparatus as from its cost is seldom accessible to the pupil. 


The author has been careful to suggest such illustrative experi- 
ments as can be performed by the pupil with materials which are 
always obtainable; since it is well known that the simplest experi- 
ment performed by the pupil himself is more instructive than more 
showy and complex experiments, which can only be performed by 


the teacher with costly apparatus. 


nar Retail price $1.75. Single specimen copies, sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, for examination with a view to introduction, $1.20. Furnished in 
quantities for first introduction, freight to be paid by the party ordering, 


at $1.00 per copy. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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”v ECLECTIC SERIES 


; GEOGRAPHIES, 


Mathematical, Physical, and Political 


al DESCRIPTION OF THE EARTH; 
to WITH 


h LESSONS ON MAP-DRAWING. 


° BY 

.. 

” A. VON STEINWEHR & D. G. BRINTON. 

ri- 

re aa emda 

Ny It is an acknowledged fact that geographical instruction in our 


schools has heretofore failed to produce satisfactory results. Our 
best educators claim that this failure is mainly chargeable to the 
unphilosophical methods of instruction, which seem to be forced 


p- upon teachers by the illogical arrangement of the geographical 
2 text-books in general use. There is a consequent demand for new 
By 


und better text-books; for without them the adoption of improved 


methods is neither practicable nor possible. 


The Eclectic’ Series of Geographies is designed to meet this 















































BCLECTIC SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 


demand. In presenting it to teachers, the publishers invite their 
attention to those points upon which its claims for consideration 


are based. 
COMPLEXTH IN THREH BOOKS. 


The series consists of three books: a Primary, an Intermediate, 
and a School Geography. Though each book of the series differs 
from the others in scope and treatment, the arrangement of topics 
and materials is the same in all. Each book is divided into a gen- 
eral and a descriptive part: the general part containing the necessary 
definitions and explanations of the three branches of the science— 
Mathematical, Physical, and Political Geography; the descriptive 
part treating of the continents, their physical features, political 
divisions, inhabitants, ete. This uniformity of plan will, it is’ 
believed, greatly facilitate the progress of the pupil, as he will not 
be required to learn a new classification, or to master a new arrange- 
ment of topics, when he passes from the study of one book of the 


series to another. 


The maps are invariably printed on a left hand page, and are 
followed by three or more pages of text. The text begins with Map 
Questions, so framed that an inspection of the map will enable the 
pupil to answer them readily and accurately. He is thus taught to 
make his own geographical discoveries. His interest is awakened 
and constantly stimulated, and a /ove for the study created. The 
facts of the science are learned in an attractive, natural manner, and 


are not soon forgotten. 


Having learned the form, size, location, and relative position of 
geographical objects, the pupil proceeds to study the Description 
which follows the map questions. It treats of geographical topics 
in the following order: (1) Position, (2) Surface, (3) Rivers and 
Lakes, (4) Climate and Vegetation, (5) Inhabitants, (6) Political 


Divisions and Cities, Questions on the text are added. 


This methodical arrangement makes the books of the series 
eminently practical, The teacher is furnished with every means to 


insure success, and is not forced, at each step, to classify a mass of 
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ECLECTIC SERIPS OF GEOGRAPHIES. 


isolated, heterogeneous facts, or to add an extended commentary 


of his own. 


The materials have been selected, classified, and arranged, with 
great care. The great physical features of the continents and 
political divisions are vividly, yet concisely, described; political, 
commercial, and statistical topics are treated with requisite full- 
ness; but the introduction of trivial, unimportant details has been 


studiously avoided, The author’s motto is, “ Non multa, sed multum.” 


The Eclectic Series is the only one published in America which 
teaches the New Geography—the product of the combined labors 
of Ritter and Humboldt—with scientific precision, clearness, and 
simplicity. 

The publishers would call special attention to the Maps, which, 
in correctness and artistic execution, are greatly superior to those 
of any other series of school geographies. The mountains, plains, 
and table-lands are so skillfully treated, that the maps resemble 
raised models. The projection is the polyconic—that on which the 
charts of the U. 8, Coast Survey are constructed. 


Our own country is fully represented on seven sectional maps. 
The old historical division into four groups has been discarded, the 
addition of new States and Territories in the West having made 
those groups so very unequal in extent. The division adopted is 
based upon the physical features of the country, a grouping at once 


natural and useful for purposes of instruction. 


The gradation of the books is as perfectly adapted to the wants 


of our schools as it can be made. 


The Primary Geography contains the first principles of the 
science, stated in plain, simple language. 


The Intermediate Geography is fuller in details, containing 
sufficient materials for a complete course. The map-drawing lessons 
are placed after the descriptions of the continents and political 
divisions. The system adopted and recommended is a very simple 
one, and will prove an invaluable aid in fixing the form, physical 
features, and political geography of the continents in memory. 



























































ECLECTIC SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 


The School Geography is designed to complete the course. The 
various topics are more fully treated in this book than in the Inter- 
mediate, and it contains a complete outline of mathematical and 
physical geography. The sectional maps are so constructed as to 
be valuable for reference. 

Review Questions and a Pronouncing Vocabulary have been 
added to each book, and very full Physical and Statistical Tables 
to the Intermediate and School Geographies. 

The numerous wood-cut illustrations have been engraved by the 
best artists of the country, and no expense has been spared to render 


the series attractive in form and appearance. 





Laxe in the Adirondac Mountains. 


From the Primary Geography. 


The publishers trust that teachers will give this Series of Geog- 
raphies a thorough examination, and firmly believe that it will be 
pronounced the best ever offered to the educational public. 

The Eclectic Series of Geographies is in an advanced state of 
preparation, and it is confidently expected that they will be issued 


in ample time for the Fall Schools. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 





THE GRADED SCHOOL SERIES 


OF 


ARITHME'TICS: 


UNITING 


MENTAL AND WRITTEN EXERCISES 


NATURAL SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 


By FE. E. WHITE, M.A. 





The Graded School Series will be complete in three Books 
I. Primary Arithmetic. 
Il. Intermediate Arithmetic. 


Ill. Complete Arithmetic. 


It is now many years since the best American teachers, losing 
confidence in the old RULE method of teaching Arithmetic, adopted 
a system based on the principles of Analysis and Induction. The 
analytic method was embodied in a course of instruction, called 
“Mental Arithmetic,” and the inductive method was more especially 
applied to the teaching of “ Written Arithmetic.” For years these two 
methods were embodied in two separate and nearly independent 
courses of arithmetical instruction, with separate text-books and 
different hours for recitation. 




















































ARITHMETICS. 





GRADED SCHOOL 


The recognized value of the analytic method as a means both of 
mental training and of imparting accuracy and rapidity in numeri- 
cal computations, secured for Mental Arithmetic great prominence 
as a separate branch of study, especially in the lower grades of 
schools. Little children were persistently drilled, not only in the 
analysis of simple problems, but in the repetition of formal logical 
processes, often entirely beyond their comprehension. In brief, 
mental arithmetic was made a hobby, and, like all hobbies, was sadly 
overridden. 

For several years past, a decided reaction has been in progress, 
Teachers are now quite unanimous in the opinion that too much 
time, comparatively, has been given to arithmetic, and the practice 
of allotting two daily recitations to the subject is already abandoned 
in many schools. This has been done by alternating the recitations 
in Mental and Written Arithmetic, or by bringing the two recita- 
tions, with the two text-books, into one exercise, or, in some instances, 
by wholly giving up mental arithmetic except in the primary classes, 
But, for obvious reasons, neither of these expedients gives satisfac- 
tion ; and teachers, especially of graded schools, are rapidly coming 
to the conclusion, that— ' 


THE GREAT WANT in Arithmetic is a practical combination of the 
analytic and synthetic methods of teaching—a complete and philosophic 
union of Mental and Written Arithmetic. 


The preparation of the GRADED ScHooL SERIES OF ARITHMETICS 
was undertaken to meet this urgent need, and it is now submitted 
to American teachers in the hope that it may be found a practical 
solution of one serious difficulty which has so long prevented the 
adoption of more rational courses of study in graded schools. The 
plan of the series was matured several years since, and neither time 
nor effort has been spared in its preparation. 

Attention is called to the following important features : 


1. The Series combines Mental and Written Arithmetic in a practical 
and philosophical manner. This is done by making the mental exer- 
cises preparatory to the written—by deriving the written methods 
from the analytic processes ; and thus these two classes of exercises, 
which have been so long and so unnaturally divorced, are united as 
the essential complements af each other. This union is natural and 
complete. The mental problems and exercises, which are as numer- 
ous and comprehensive as those found in any of the standard Men- 
tal Arithmetics, extend progressively throughout the entire series, 
and, from first to last, they are accompanied and supplemented by 
like written exercises. 




















GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMDTICS. 


2. The Series faithfully embodies the inductive method of teaching. 
Instead of deducing a principle or rule from the solution of a single 
example, as is usually done, the written methods are preceded by 
the analysis of mental problems, and are derived inductively from 
the analytic processes. The successive steps are completely mastered 
by the solution of problems before the pupil is confronted with the 
author’s rule or generalization. This method not only teaches 
“processes before rules,” but it teaches “rules through processes,” 
thus observing two important inductive maxims. All definitions 
which are deducible from the processes, and all principles and rules 
are placed after the problems—a feature peculiar to this series. 


3. The successive books are adapted, both in matter and method, to the 
grades of pupils for which they are respectively designed. Neither of 
the lower books is an abridgment of the next higher. They each 
contain only those processes and principles which should be mas- 
tered before the study of the succeeding book is begun. Nor is 
space wasted in the higher books by repeating all that is contained in 
the lower. Each higher book reviews concisely, and from a higher 
stand-point, the ground covered by the lower books, and then the 
larger portion of the work is devoted to new and more advanced 
subjects. This arrangement not only adapts the series to the wants 
of GRADED ScHoo;s, but it permits the full presentation of the sub- 
ject of arithmetic in much less space than is employed in other 
series, 


4, The problems are sufficiently numerous, varied, and progressive to 
afford the requisite drill and practice. In the number of problems, 
the author has aimed to hit the golden mean between a paucity and 
an excess, and the greatest pains have been taken to adapt them, in 
other respects, to the necessities of class instruction. They are pro- 
gressively graded, presenting but one new principle or difficulty at a 
time, and they are so varied in character as to relieve the pupil of 
the dull monotony of mechanically solving pages of similar prob- 
lems. They are designed to necessitate constant mental alertness 
and activity. 


5. The Series is adapted to the present condition of education, science, 
and business. Instead of rehashing old problems, with their incor- 
rect data and obsolete terms, the author has gone to science, history, 
and business for new and useful materials. The higher books con- 
tain much scientific and statistical information of great practical 
value, and they present the current terms, forms, and usages of 
American business. 






















































GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS. 








6. The omission of useless and obsolete subjects affords room for a full 
presentation of all important topics. Over eighty pages of the Com- 



























PLETE ARITHMETIC are devoted to Percentage and its applications, 
and it is believed that no other American school arithmetic contains 
so successful and valuable a treatment of the subject. Common and 
Decimal Fractions, Ratio and Proportion, and Involution and Evyo- 
lution are treated with like thoroughness. Alligation, Permutation, 
the Progressions, and Duodecimals are concisely presented in the 
Appendix, which also contains other matter of interest to teachers 
and more advanced students, 


7. The typography and illustrations are the best.results of American 
art in this direction. The illustrations were designed and executed 
by the first artists of the country, and are superior in pertinency 
and beauty. 


The publishers present this New SERIES OF ARITHMETICS to the 
teachers of the country as an earnest of their desire to contribute 
to the advancement of education. They solicit an examination of 
the Series, believing that it will be found eminently adapted to the | 
present condition and wants of GRADED SYSTEMS of instruction. 

The Graded School Series of Arithmetics is in an advanced 
state of preparation, and will be issued in ample time for the Fall 
Schools. 

y ' y TZ | ) 1 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHJ0O, 
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137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, May, 1870, 
On Saturday, May 21st, we shall publish 


THE 


INSTITUTE READER 


NORMAL CLASS-BOOK, 


FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS, AND FOR 
SELF-TRAINING IN THE ART OF READING. 


BY 


WILLIAM H. COLE. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES are now held periodically in nearly every 
county of the States in which Free Schools have been established ; 
and Normal Schools are annually increasing in number and in- 
fluence. While there are many excellent works on Elocution, and 
numerous valuable series of Readers, no single book has yet been 
presented to the public which contains all the variety of exercises in 
the different grades and styles that is necessary in presenting to 
teachers the subject, How to teach Reading. 


It is customary, in most Institutes, to use books fitted only for 
the higher grades of our Common Schools, to illustrate the subject 
of Primary, as well as advanced instruction in Reading. This is 
manifestly wrong—as much so as to use the Calculus to illustrate 
methods of instruction in Prithary Arithmetic. 


In Normal Schools it is more customary to use a series of Read- 
ers. This is better, but more expensive, as only a small portion of 
each book is needed for illustrative purposes. 

































































INSTITUTE READER. 


It is mainly to meet this evident want of a reading book for 
training schools, that the present work has been prepared. The 
other purposes of the book are indicated by the following synopsis; 


Part I. contains practical directions to primary teachers, followed 
by exercises from the Primer and First and Second Readers. 


Part II. continues the directions, and contains a Manual of Ar- 
ticulation for drill purposes, and a series of reading lessons from 
the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Readers. 


Part III. is intended to be a complete Reader for advanced 
classes, and to furnish those who desire to pursue the study of Elo- 
cution without a master, with the necessary instructions and exer- 


cises for self-training. 


Part IV. is added to enable those who have little or no experi- 
ence in such organizations, to call the teachers of the county 
together, and to form and conduct a successful Institute. 


The exercises in Reading and Articulation, in Parts I. and IL, 
have been taken, by permission of the publishers, from McGurF- 
FEY’s EcLEctic READERS. The system of Vocal Culture, in Part 
III., is based on Dr. Rush’s “Philosophy of the Human Voice.” 
The selections in Part III. are from a great variety of sources: 
some of them are new in school literature, and all are from stand- 
ard writers. 


The INsTITUTE READER is based on an entirely new plan and 
designed to occupy a new field among educational text-books. No 
work hitherto published at all resembles it either in design or exe- 
cution. It presents, within the compass of a moderately sized 
volume, a variety of drill exercises and practical instruction in read- 
ing, cpvering all grades of progress from the Primer to the most 
advanced Reader. A 12mo. vol. of 360 pp.; typography clear, open, 
and beautiful; printed on tinted paper of extra quality, and bound 
in a neat and substantial manner. 

one . 

82> Retail price $1.25. Single specimen copies for examination, sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, for 85 cents. 

Furnished in quantities directly to Teachers’ Institutes and Notmal 
Schools, freight to be paid by party ordering, at 80 cents per copy. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 





137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, May, 1870. 


On the 10th of June, we shall publish 


A 


COMPLETE ALGEBRA, 


FOR 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


A. SCHUYLER, M. A., 


Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Baldwin University, and Author of Higher Arithmetic 
and Principles of Logic. 


1. In preparing an Algebra, complete in one book, it has been 
the aim of the author to render the work sufficiently elementary for 
beginners who have a practical knowledge of Arithmetic, and suffi- 
ciently advanced and thorough for those who intend to pursue the 


Higher Mathematics. 


2. The first principles and the more elementary parts are fully 
and clearly presented, and are illustrated by numerous solutions and 


examples. 


8. Theorems and Factoring, subjects intimately related, are treated 


in immediate connection. 






































SCHUYLER’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 





4. In Equations, cach numerical problem is immediately fol- 
lowed by a general one of like nature, the solution of which gives 
a formula from which the answer to the numerical problem may be 
deduced. ‘The learner is thus early trained to generalize and to apply 


formulas. 


5. It has been a prominent object to aid the student in acquiring 
a correct mathematical taste. Accordingly, in the solutions, the 
equations have been numbered and the operations concisely indi- 
cated, thus affording models to guide the student in giving to his 


own solutions the form suitable for publication. 


6. The Problem of the Lights has been generalized and all 
the equally illuminated points found, which adds greatly to the in- 


terest of the discussion. 


7. By the method of proof known as Mathematical Induction, the 
Binomial Theorem is first demonstrated in case the exponent is a 
positive integer. Afterwards, by the principle of Indeterminate Co- 


efficients, the theorem is established for any exponent. 


8. Ratio, Proportion, Variation, The Progressions, Permutations 
and Combinations, Indeterminate Coeflicients, The Differential 
Method of Series, Logarithms, and the Theory of Equations have 


all received careful attention. 


9. The proposition, kvery Equation has a Root, which is 


usually assumed, has been rigorously demonstrated. 


10. The demonstrations, though clear, are concise. Useless rub- 
bish, which has no other effect than to cumber the page and mar the 
beauty of the demonstration, has been avoided; and thus, though 
the page is clear, open, and beautiful, much has been brought with- 


in a moderate compass. 


11. It has been the aim to give such a presentation of the subject 
as will meet the wants of High Schools and Colleges. Though the 
work is sufficiently elementary for beginners, it is not a mere Ele- 
mentary Algebra under the name of “Complete,” neither has the 


vain attempt been made to give every thing which might be brought 















SCHUYLER’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 


under the head of Algebra. The experience of the author has led 
him to the conclusion that it is far better to teach thoroughly the 
essentials of the science, than to attempt, in a limited time, to ex- 
haust the subject; for this will prove unsatisfactory to the teacher 
and detrimental to the scholar. 

12. The work is the fruit of long experience, extensive research, 
and earnest thought, and with the hope that it will meet a recog- 


nized want, it is commended to the consideration of teachers. 


Schuyler’s Complete Algebra will be a 12mo. volume of 368 pages, 


bound in sheep; marbled edges. 
$$ 


B®” Retail price, $1.80. Single specimen copies, sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, for examination with a view to introduction, $1.25. Furnished in 
quantities for first introduction, frieght to be paid by the party ordering, 


$1.10. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





















ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


CINCINNATI: 


WILSON, HINKLE & CoO. 


McGurrey’s New Eciecric SPELLER contains a very large list of primitive 
words, followed, in subsequent lessons, by a sufficient number of derivatives to illustrate the 
subject fully. 

McGuFFEY’s New Ecrectric READERS are uniform in orthography, syllabi- 
cation, and punctuation, and conform strictly to Webster’s New Illustrated Dictionary. They 
are unequaled in progressiveness of gradation and adaptation to the requirements of the 
school-room. 


McGuFFEY’s NEw Primary CHARTS. Ten Numbers: mounted on roller, or 
on boards. Designed to accompany McGuffey’s New Readers. An invaluable assistant to teach- 
ers, and an ornament to the school-room. 


tAY’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, embracing a progressive and thorough course 
of Primary, Mental, and Higher Arithmetic. The Metric System receives full treatment. 


Ray’s SERIES OF ALGEBRAS, Elementary and Higher, for Common Schools, High 
Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 
XAY'S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, RAY’s GEOMETRY AND 
TRIGONOMETRY, Ray’s ANALYTIC GEOMETRY, RAy’s ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, 
HARVEY’S GRAMMARS contain clear and uniform rules and definitions: a simple, 
yet complete system of analysis: « great variety of carefully prepared models for parsing and 


analysis: and a clear statement of opinion on all points which annoy and perplex both pupil 
and teacher. 


PINNEO’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS. “The early introduction Of analysis, and the 


abundant blackboard exercises provided, make Pinneo’s Grammars very practical works.” 


Waite’s ComMMON Scuoou REGISTER and WHITE’S GRADED ScHooL 
REGISTER are made Of first-class paper, and are bound in heavy boards. They are so ruled as 
to make it easy to follow the lines in marking each pupil. 

ScuuyLer’s Loaic, Tae LittLe TEACHER, oR Worp METHOD, 
Kipp’s ELocurTion, Opsect Lessons, on Tunas TAUGHT, 
DeWotr’s InstrucTiIvE SPELLER, THe YounG SrnGer, Parts I. ann IL, 
CHANDLER'S GRAMMAR, THe Youna Sincer’s MANUAL, 

Smart’s MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS, Paitie Puitiips’ Day-Scuoon SiInGER, 
THe EXAMINER, OR TEACHERS’ AID, Hemans’ Youna Lapis’ READER, 
Knett & Jones’ Puonic READER, McGurrey’s New Ecuecric SPEAKER, 
Leiau’s Puonetic PRIMER, McGurrey’s New JUVENILE SPEAKER, 
LeicuH’s Puonetic Primary Reaper, Evans’ Scuoon GEOMETRY, 

Wuite's Ciass-Book or GEOGRAPHY, Wuitr’s ALPHABET MADE EAsy, 


And other valuable educational works. 


Bas” Communications from Teachers and School Officers are respeci- 
fully invited. Reports, Catalogues and Circulars of public and private 
schools are solicited. 


“& Tiberal Terms for First Introduction. 


sabi: WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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1835. ‘‘Greenleaf alone stands the Test of Time!” 1870, 


Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 


A Complete Course for all classes of Learners. Clear 





and Comprehensive. Practical and Scientific. 


Meritorious and Hconomical. 


Built up and perfected, as demanded by educational progress, it has con- 
stantly baffled competition, and acquired a popularity in all parts of the Union, 


so as to have become 


A NATIONAL STANDARD. 


For thirty-five years G¥eenleaf has stood the ordeal of the school-room, and 


inaugurated in mathematical teaching 


A GREAT REVODVUTION. 


District Schools, Union Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Academies, 
Seminaries, and Colleges, have adopted books of the series, and now use them 


with entire satisfaction. The fact that about 


1,000,000 COPIES ARE NOW IN USE 


in the schools of the country, is proof both of the merit of Greenleaf’s system, 


and of its unparalleled success. 
GREENLEAF’s NEw Primary, NEw ELEMENTARY, or NEW INTELLECTUAL 


and NEw Practica Arithmetics form a time-saving and labor-saving course, 


COMPLETE IN ONLY THREE BOOKS, 


costing at retail only $1.65. By their use, in comparison with certain crude, 
over-loaded, and extended courses of five or more books, it is safe to say that the 


learner may not only make better progress, but, at least, 


SAVE TWO YEARS OF VALUABLE TIME. 


GREENLEAF’Ss NEw ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, NEW HIGHER ALGEBRA, 
GEOMETRY, and TRIGONOMETRY, form a course for higher schools and col- 


leges, of unsurpassed excellence, 


Convenient and Useful. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, Boston. 




















Evidence of Merit. 


+104 


GREENLEAF’S SERIES, in whole or part, has been adopted for, and is 


now used by, 


Amherst College, Mass. | Manhattan College, zz: =. 
Mass. Agric’l College, “6 | Brown University, p> | A 
College of the Holy Cross, 66 | Bowdoin College, Me. 
State Nautical School, « | Colby University, “ 
Wesleyan University, Ct. | Bates’ College, “ 
Russell’s Collegiate Institute, 66 Maine Agricultural College, “ 
Norwich University, Vt. | Rutgers’ College, Nw, 
Mt. Anthony Seminary, “« | Antioch Yollege, 0. 
Phillips’ Exeter Academy, N. Hi. | Normal University, Til, 
Rutgers’ Female College, N.Y. | Westchester Military Academy, Pa, 
Wesleyan Sem. and Female Col., Me. | Mass. Institute of Technology, Mass. 
Oakland Female College, Cal, | Worcester Co. Industrial School, “6 

Lancaster Academy, Pa. | French *s Ca@nmercial College, 66 

Western University, “6 | Wilbraham Academy, “6 

Washington University, Mo, Williston Seminary, “6 


and for hundreds of like institutions, including 16 Starr Norma ScHoots 
and 9 COMMERCIAL COLLEGES. 


have been approved for, and are now used in, the Public Schools of 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW ORLEANS, 


and many other Cities, and have been recently introduced into up- 


wards of 
5,700 SCHOOLS 


in the Eastern and Middle States, including entire uniformity in numerous 
counties. 
GREENLEAF’S is the Standard in upwards of 
1,000 CITIES AND TOWNS 
in the New England States. 
Greenleaf’s is the only Arithmetical Series, at the present time [1870], that has 
a State adoption by any of the Eastern States. 


THE GREAT TRIUMPH 


has been achieved by merit, not by ‘‘ liberal inducements,” or by ‘tricks of 
agency ;” so that while many systems have flourished but a short time, Green- 


leaf’s system has continued steadily 


ON VICTORY’S PATH! 
ROBERT §. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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Eminent Testimony, 


— oe 


Prof. E. D. Sanborn, Dartmouth College, says: ‘* Greenleaf’s works have all a 
deserved popularity, and their general use attests their excellence. The most 
experienced teachers adopt and commend them.” 





Rev. George Gannet, Chester Park Young Ladies School, Boston: ‘‘ As a matter 
of preference, I have for several years used the Mathematical Series of Prof. 
Greenleaf.” 





Prof. J. B. Chase, Russell’s Collegiate Home Institute, New Haven: ‘* We use 
Greenleaf’s entire Series of Mathematics, and consider the books unsurpassed 
by any in use.” 





Prof. Charles French, French’s Mercantile College, Boston: ‘* During many 
years Greenleaf’s Arithmetics have been used in this institution, and although 
many others have been urged for adoption, I have seen no reason to make a 
change. 





Prof. David B. Scott, Grammar School No. 40, New York City: ‘* No Arith- 
metics, in my opinion, have kept for so long a time a more deserved share of 
public favor than Greenleaf’s.” 





Prof. Wm. F’. Wyers, Westchester Military Academy, Pa.: ‘‘ I have had Green- 
leaf’s Series of Arithmetics in use in my school exclusively for some years, and 
always considered it ‘‘ facile princeps” of the many treatises on that subject.” 





Prof. 8. 8. Greene, Brown University, R. I.: **Greenleaf's New Higher 
Algebra, in my opinion, is among the very best text-books for a university 
course.” 





Prof. H. W. Super, Keystone Normal School, Pa.: *¢Greenleaf’s excellent 
series is very extensively used in our Normal District, and in many parts of 
it, exclusively.” E 





Prof. of Mathematics, Wilbraham Academy, Mass.: ‘‘ Greenleaf’s New Prac- 
tical Arithmetic gives general satisfaction, and is the only written Arithmetic 
used in this school; it is comprehensive enough for any class without a higher 
Arithmetic.” 





Henry L. Chapman, Tutor in Bowdoin College, Me.: ‘*I am satisfied, from the 
use of some of Greenleaf’s Mathematical Text-Books, in teaching, and from 
an examination of others of the series, of their general excellence and adapt- 
edness to the recitation and school-room. The New Higher Algebra has been 
adopted as a text-book in this institution.” 





Sisters of St. Joseph, Carondelet, Mo.: ‘‘ For simplicity, exactness, and com- 
pleteness, we think the series the best of the kind, and we have therefore 
adopted it in all our schools.” 





Prin. George W. Yates, Mount Anthony Seminary, Vi.: ‘* My classes have 
always done best in Greenleaf, and I have taught from his books with more 
pleasure than from any others.” 






























































Bro. Patrick, Manhattan College, New York City: ‘‘ For classes of beginners, 
Greenleaf’s New Primary and New Elementary Arithmetics furnish an attractive 
course of easy lessons, well calculated to develop thought and advance the 
learner by orderly gradations.” 


Prof. D. C. Stone, Oakland Female College, Cal.: ‘*I have used Greenleaf’s 
Arithmetics for several years, and am not at all disposed to change.” 


Prin. A. P. Stone, Public High School, Portland, Me.: ‘‘ Greenleaf’s Elemen- 
tary Algebra has been adopted as a text-book in this school, and gives good 
satisfaction.” 





Prin. W. L. P. Boardman, now of Lewis School, Boston: ‘* The improvements 
contained in the New Practical Arithmetic, make it, in my estimation, one of 
the very best books before the public.” 


Vermont Board of Education: ‘* Greenleaf’s New Practical has greater merits 
as a text-book than any other similar book.” 


Supt. J. B. Storms, Monroe County, Pa.: ‘*Since the publication of the 
Elementary Arithmetic, I consider Greenleaf’s the best series published, and is 
the only one used to any extent in this county.” 

School Commissioners F. W. Gilley and Geo. W. Smith, Westchester Co., N. Y.: 
**We have found Greenleaf’s Arithmetics have been largely used in our 
schools, and they carry the suffrages of our best and most able teachers.” 








Sidney Brooks, Teacher State Nautical School, Boston: ‘**The New Practical 
Arithmetic, after a trial of six months on board the Schoolship, is increasing in 
favor with teachers and pupils.” 


Supt. J. H. Zelie, Public Schools, Kingston, N. Y.: ‘* All of our teachers are 
pleased with the New Arithmetics, and we unhesitatingly affirm that, in our 
opinion, Greenleaf’s Series is the best.” 

Prof. Thomas Metcalf, Normal University, Ill.: ‘‘Several months’ use of 
Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic warrants me in saying that the high 
claims urged by the author, are, with rare exceptions, well sustained.” 

Prin. J. A. Nichols, Public School No. 2, Yonkers, N. Y.: ‘** My opinion of 
Greenleaf’s System, after a satisfactory trial, is that of unqualified approbation.” 

Prin. W. J. Corthell, Public High School, Calais, Me.: ‘*Greenleaf’s Mathe- 
matics have been adopted for the schools of this city, and I shall advocate their 
introduction throughout the county.” 





Prof. W. V. Davis, Lancaster Academy, Pa.: ‘*The New Elementary Arith- 
metic works well. The New Practical is all that any teacher should desire. 
The longer I use it the better I like it.” 

Prin. A. C. Brackett, Storer Normal School, W. Va.: ‘* We shall hereafter use 
Greenleaf’s Arithmetics, and no others, in this institution.” 
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Supt. Fred. J. Frelinghuysen, Somerset Co., N. J.: ‘*‘ Greenleaf’s Series of 


Mathematics is recommended to be used in the public schools of this county.” 


Co. Examiner 8S. R. Morse, Atlantic Co., N. J.: ** We have introduced Green- 
leaf’s Series into the schools of this county.” 


Dr. Geo. C. Brown, Mourt Holly, N. J.: ‘* We have finally returned to Green- 
leaf’s, believing that series to be better suited to the wants of our schools than 
any other.” 

Prin. Samuel Allen, Friends’ School, Philadelphia: **‘ The New Elementary 
Arithmetic is an admirable work; just the book we much needed.” 





Supt. E. J. Young, Lehigh Co., Pa.: ‘*‘Greenleaf’s entire series gives great 
satisfaction to teachers and students, and it is undoubtedly the best.” 





Prin. A. E. Gibbs, Westfield High School, Mass.: ‘* Experience has fully es- 
tablished our confidence in Greenleaf’s works.” 





Prin. F’. A. Waterhouse, late of Augusta High School, Me.: ‘‘Such really ex- 
cellent books deserve the popularity which they have gained.” 





Prin. L. P. Blood, Hagerstown Academy, Md.: ‘‘In discarding all obsolete 
tables and unusual business rules, which are entirely out of place in a school 
arithmetic, and in the introduction of new matter relevant to present business 
requirements, the editor of the Practical Arithmetic has made great improve- 
ments.” 





Prin. J. 8. Hart, State Normal School, N. J.: ‘*‘We have been using Green- 
leaf’s New Practical Arithmetic for some time in this school, and are very much 
pleased with it.” 





Supt. Wm. H. Reed, Salem Co., N.J.: ‘‘I have recommended the use of 
Greenleaf’s Arithmetics in the public schools of Satem County, believing them 
to be excellent works.” 





Prof. Chas. H. Verrill, Prin. State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa.: ‘*I regard 
Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic the best work of the kind ever published.’ 





Prin. J. Thompson, Public Schools, White Plains, N. Y.: ‘* Two years’ experi- 
ence with Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic, convinces me that it is the 
best work of the kind I have seen.” 





Prof. R. Woodbury, Western Normal School, Me.: ‘* Greenleaf’s Geometry and 
Trigonometry, which I am using, I like well.” 





Rev. H. P. Torsey, Wesleyan Seminary and College, Me.: ** We are now using 
Greenleaf’s Elementary and Higher Algebra, and like them.” 





Prof. Selden J. Coffin, Lafayette College, Pa.: ‘* Greenleaf’s New Higher 
Algebra, by its judicious arrangement, and the practical nature of the examples, 
commends itself to the favor of teachers.” 



























Reconstruction. 


———~oe—— 


The appearance of GREENLEAF’s New PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC caused no 
little excitement in certain circles. The book was upon a new plan — out of 
the old ruts — and was first issued in a proof form, to run the gauntlet of free 
criticism before being put in a permanent form. 

Parties interested in the success of previously existing books, had no kindly 
greeting for the new candidate for popular favor, and finally united very gener- 
ally in carping criticism—it pleased none of them. In this respect, it was soon 
found that they and the educational public were not in agreement. 

The practical teacher and progressive educator saw at a glance that the new 
book had made important steps in advance, that it had, indeed, inaugurated a 
great reform, and that though rival arithmetics on the old system would suffer, 
the schools would gain. 

For a whole year, friendly and unfriendly criticisms continued to be brought 
to the notice of the editor of the New Practical before the work was put in its 
permanent shape, that it might be given to the public so nearly perfect as not to 
require in the future any considerable change. The wisdom of constructing a 
text-book in this way is now apparent. 

Since the publication of Warren Colburn’s First Lessons, perhaps no other 
has ever initiated as great a revolution. It makes written arithmetic intellectual. 
It relieves the study of much useless labor by simplification of processes, and 
by the exclusion of obsolete and unimportant material. The effect, though 
revolutionary, is extremely reformatory. 

One of the effects is seen in the many attempts to bring rival and competing 
books up to its standard. It is really wonderful to see how generally arithme- 
tical books are being revamped to conform to the new condition of things. It 
is, however, to be regretted that these laudable attempts to subserve the cause 
of education have not been blessed with the desired results, In some instances, 
the putting of new cloth into old garments, or new wine into old bottles, have 
only made matters worse. Yet still, the reconstruction goes on, and where it 
will stop no one can now tell. J¢ is certain that Greenleaf’s New Practical at 
present is immensely ahead, and that all imitations of it only make the superior 
merits of that work the more conspicuous, and its continued success the more 
assured. 

The fact that Greenleaf’s New Practical is being everywhere sought for, and 
taken at fair introduction rates, while agents of would-be reconstructed rival 
books have become obliged to hold out peculiar ‘‘ liberal inducements,” and 
‘‘even exchange” in competition, is of itself sufficient evidence as to which 


side sets the strong current of educational sentiment.—ducational Gazette, N.Y. 
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Benjamin Greenleaf 


_——o— 


Few men in our country have been more widely known in the profession of 
teaching, than was Mr. Greenleaf. And few, it is believed, have succeeded 
better in securing the affection and lasting respect of their pupils. He was 
peculiar — always like himself, and never like another, but his heart was 
ever kind and generous, and his efforts earnest and disinterested for the good 
of his scholars. He was Preceptor of Bradford Academy from the year after 
his graduation at Dartmouth to the time when the school ceased to be open for 
both sexes, and was converted into an institution for young ladies. He after- 
wards established and took charge of ‘‘ Bradford Teachers’ Seminary,” which 
occupied most of his time for nine years. During his connection with the Acad- 
emy and Seminary, the number of his pupils was about three thousand, — more 
than two hundred and fifty of whom became members of College, and more 


than forty of whom entered the Christian ministry. 


Teaching was the business in which he delighted, and whether the lesson 
was in Latin, Greek, or English, and especially if it were in Mathematics, he 
was earnest, enthusiastic, and would use words sharp and witty to cheer up 
and stimulate the good and faithful scholar, and make those that were indolent 


feel the desirableness of having a well-prepared lesson. 


In addition to his labors as teacher, Mr. Greenleaf did a great and valuable 
service to the cause of education, in the preparation of a Mathematical Series, 
which has few equals in excellence and popularity, and on which he expended 
much thought and toil through more than twenty-five years of his life. His 
works are a legacy to the present and the future generations, which will keep his name 


in distinct remembrance. 


But it was not in the school-room, nor by his books alone that Mr. Greenleaf 
created an influence on his generation. He was an estimable and useful citizen, 
and a consistent member of the Christian church. He was generous in his 
gifts for the support of public enterprises and for charitable objects, in full pro- 
portion to his means. For three successive years, 1837, 1838, 1839, he was a 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature. In the course of his connection with 
that body, he introduced an order for a new Geological Survey of the State, 
and also one for a Natural History Survey, both of which were adopted, and 
have produced important results. 


He was active and influential in the formation of the ‘* American Institute of 
Instruction,” and for many years was one of its officers. He also did important 
service on the School Committee of the town, on which he remained to his death. 
His last days, it is pleasant to say, were peaceful and happy. — Boston Recorder. 
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Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 


New Primary Arithmetic, etait price, .25 | New Elementary Algebra, price, $1.38 
New Elementary Arithmetic, 45 | New Higher Algebra, 1.87 
New Intellectual Arithmetic, A2 Elements of Geometry, 1.38 
New Practical Arithmetic, 94 Elements of Trigonometry, 94 





Geometry and Trigonometry, price $1.87. 
[The Common School Arithmetic, price 94¢c., and National Arithmetic, 
$1.38, containing the Metric System of Weights and Measures, continue to be 


published. ] 
Reasons, 


In brief, for giving the books of Greenleaf’s New Series the 


preference to all others: 


1. TDhey are common sense text-books—clear and practical, 

2. They are modern, and adapted to the best methods of teaching. 

3. They form a complete graded series for all classes of learners, and for 
schools of all grades:| 

4. Each book is complete in itself, and the series such that any degree of 
Mathematical knowledge may be obtained in the least possible time. 

5. The books are all handsomely and durably made, and in regard to 
economy, the cheapest of the kind extant. 


6. They are the only books of the kind which, by force of intrinsic merit, 
have been sufficiently introduced in all parts of the country, to render 
racticable, in every town and district 
? og , 


AN ENTIRE UNIFORMITY. 


Scheol Boards and Teachers 
Are invited to correspond freely with us, and 
to send for our full 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


The books supplied for first Introduction, only, at 
half of the above named retail prices. 
SinGLE Corres forwarded to teachers, postage prepaid, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of 15, 30, 30, 60, 80, 120, 100, 60, and 
120 cents, respectively. Address, 
ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 
J. A. Bancroft & Co., Philadelphia; Oakley, Mason & Co., New York. 


Sold by all the principal Booksellers in the United States, and in the Dominion of Canada. 
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J. A. BANCROFT & CO., 


512 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


GENERAL DEALERS IN 


CHOOL BOOKS, SCHOOL DESKS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


0 


CHARTS, &ec. 














ane, Guede, 22 by BS inches: (Sheets 406.) Mounted .ocooccccccccccccvcsocccccccceevccespetsessescescecessece 75 
aitiplication Cards, 22 by 28inches. (Sheets 40c.) Mounted........ccccecccccccccsccccscccctscsvcsececes 75 
Above are of the largest kind made, and one set will suftice for an entire school room. 
imonson’s Zoological Charts. (Sheets 50c.) Colored and Mounted...........0c ccc eee ceesereceteccccees 1 00 
This will be found a valuable auxiliary to the student of Natural History, showing at a glance, all its divisions 
and sub-divisions. 
Fifteen Charts of the Natural History of the Animal Kingdom, by Prof. J. H. Von Schubert, of 
Munich ; consisting of 90 plates, with 342 illustrations, elegantly colored and mounted, with key. Price....24 00 
These are the finest and cheapest ever offered for sale in this country. 
futter’s Physiolugical Charts. 10 inset. (Sheets COlOred)........ccceeesecccscnscceeeteeccceeteceeceeece 7 50 
“ ve 6 se Colored And MOUuNtEd,... .cccccccccccsccccccescccvetoccvessceses 12 00 
“ " 6 Sin 006... COCO CONG ive ccctnsdcccccccssscsscens tones ceccccccccecese 5 00 
4 = ” “ Colored ONE MOU s oe. 0.00.0 0cc00sc00c cesccccestccsveceecocees 10 00 
Alarge assortment of educational charts continually on hand. Send for complete descriptive lists. 
ASTRONOMY. 





er MGUMROUOR. OE AGEWOM TIO. o.oo 05.0. 0.0.0.0:0:0:.00:0:00:6.00.0.0.0.000:0:00 050605500009 600660080000 26060% cesccscecesecsee 20 
This work is profusely illustrated in the most elegant and elaborate style. It is designed for Com- 

on Schools and Academies, as well as to accompany the valuable instruments invenved by the same author. 

is’ Liamatellus............ccccscccccccccccccccvccccccvccccscscccccescsssssseesesesesasecessesascsseecessecess 40 00 

MEIN << 64.0.0:6:5 <6ncccesce anseiesesscncinesactiscsevesandseceetedseeshetecencesncsesscnennss sancas nese 60 00 
These ingenious instiuments demonstrate the astronomica! phenomena of the Sun, Earth, Moon and two of the 
lanets. They tacilitate to an almost incredible degree, the sublime study of Astronomy, and at the same time 
lustrate the important features of Physical and Descriptive Geography. In a word they elucidate both Astronomy 
d Geography, and are the most important Educational Inventions of the age. 
Globes,—A!! sizes and varieties, trom $1.50 to $275.00. 
FULL CATALOGUES OF ABOVE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


IN PRESS. 
My FIRST DRAWING BOOF. 


FOR SLATE EXERCISES. 


BY JOHN COLLINS, ARTIST. 


This little book will contain 12 plates of drawings, embracing straight and curved lines, Capital and Script letters, 
umerals, Familiar Objects, Animals, &c., as well as directions tor the teacher and pupil. It is designed especially 
r the slate, and will be a live book in the school-room. Price by mail, 30 cents. 


Tae NEV SonG BOoOokFE. 


THE DIADEM OF SCHOOL SONGS, 


BY PROF. WM. TILLINGHAST. 








p Beautiful Illustrations mate it a decided Novelty. Its excellent and appropriate Music ; its carefully selected Poetry, and 
ils superior system of Instruction in the elements of Music make it 


The very best School Music Book ever Published. 


7” Its Songs are adapted to every possible occasion in every hind of School. 






















Price, per dozen, $6 00. &@- Specimen mailed for 60 cents. 
New School Mottoes,.—The set consists of twelve handsome, colored cards, containing twenty different and 
propriate muttoes to be hung in the School Room. They will be found an ornament as well as a valuable aid to 
teacher. Per set, per mail, prepaid, 75 cents. . 
Smith’s Complete Speller’s Manual.- By W. W. Smith, author of ‘Smith’s Little Speller,” ‘ Definer’s 
nual,” ** Etymology,” ete., etc. New and enlarged edition. This Manual consists of a large and well selected 
llection of test words in English Orthography, with the correct pronunciation and full definition attached to each 
brd, adapted especially for the use of those desiring to improve themselves in the art of spelling correctly. It con- 
ns also lessons in Dictation Exercises, and a comprehensive list of words of similar pronunciation but different 
‘aning—their signification always being given. It will be found a capital Exercise Book in any school. Price, sent 


T mail, prepaid, 35 cents. 


. 1 Rewards.—Anderson’s Graduated Premiums, containing 600 Premiums, Certificates, etc......... $1 40 
twat r’s School Government, containing 800 Merits, Certificates, €tC..........0scceccerececccsececcssccs ee Se 
Aids to School Diselpline, containing 600 Merits, Certificates, C6... .ccccccccccccccccccscccsccccccvcccccccccsecs 1 25 


Any of the above sent per mail, prepaid, at price annexed. 

Slating,—Eureka Liquid Slating, in pint cans..............+ ‘sip Andie inisalamaneideaiipabmnnie aauaiaiib 175 
5 ss . AM QUATE CONS, .. 0... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccteces ncccesccsers 3 00 

This Slating makes a surface which rivals the best Wall Slates; is perfectly black, never crumbles, and remains 

d and smooth. It is successfully applied to any kind of board or wall. Put up in tin cans it can be sent any 


~ STEP BY STEP; or, The Child’s First Lesson Book. 


beautifully illustrated little work, consisting of graduated lessons trom A. B. C, to Spelling and Reading. Price, 
t per mail, prepaid, 25 cents. 


Chool F'urniture=--Eivery Description. 


8 it is a specialty with us to furnish every article used in the school rom, Teachers and School Officers will find i. 
leir advantage to call and examine our stock of School Books, Stationery, Schoo! Desks, Black Boards, Gloves 


ia” Full Descriptive and Priced List of all, will be Mailed upon application.“O 
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SANDERS’ UNION READERS. 


New and unsurpassed in the matter and variety of in- 
structive pieces and illustrations; well graded, full and 


complete, with Charts, Primer, and Spellers. 
1. They are strictly progressive. 


2. They conform in Orthography and Pronunciation 


to Webster 


3. They exhibit clearly the several Sounds of the Let- 
ters, present the Rules for Spelling, Articulation, Empha- 


sis, Inflec ion, Modulation, etc. 


4. They begin, by teaching children to read, with 
words real, though little, such as at, on, it, no, and the 


like, furming them into simple sentences. 


5. They select the more difficult words of each Read- 
ing Lesson, and arrange them as an exercise in Spelling 


| and Definition. 


6. They give an account of all the various Persons, 
| Places, and Things that seem to need explanation in the 


| Reading Lessons. 


7. They employ every mode of unfolding the Signifi - 
cation of Words, Comparing, Contresting, Analyzing, and 


fixing their meaning and application in the mind. 


8. They seek to attract and instruct early childhood | 
by Easy Reading Lessons, a.d by the use of appropriate 
| Pictorial Llustrations. 


g. In style they are Pure, High-Toned, and Refining. 
10. In binding, typography, and general beauty, they 


are unequaled. 


ROBINSON’S MATHEMATICS. 


This complete and popular series of Mathematical 
Text-Buoks is graded to the wants of Primary, Interme- 
diate, Grammar, Normal, and High Schools, Academies, 


and Colleges. 
They are pronounced superior to all others. 


In conforming to the /ega/ standard, and to the /aw o 


usage in the use of table forms and applications 
In philosophical and scientific 1 rangement. 


In conciseness of rules, brevity and accuracy of defini- 


tions ; 
In numbers and wariety of practical examples 
In fall, logical, and comprehensive analyses. 


In new, original, and improved methods of operations. 
In adaptation to the various grades of scholarship in 


all our Schools. 


In «nity of plan, and in clearness and perspicuity of | 


style. 


“Ini scientific accuracy, combined with practical utility. 


In typography, binding and general beauty. 


SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS. 
Wells’ Scienss, Hitchso2k’s Works, Willson’s Histories, Townsend's Aralysis, B 


KERL’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, P 
This series is rapidly acquiring extensive circulatj 
being already introduced and adopted in the most ng 
Grammar Schools in the country. 

Kerl’s system is commended over others for the fo = 
ing reasons : Vor 

It teaches more that is of practical utility. 

It contains a simpler, sounder, and more comprehg THC 
sive article on the analysis of sentences. a 

It contains a much better article on capital letters, 

It contains a much better article on punctuation, 7 

It contains a much better article on versification, 

It contains a better article on rhetorical figures, V 

It exhibits a wider circuit of the various construi ing : 
of the English language. 

It surpasses in the number, pithiness, variety, and f 
teresting character of its exercises. ot 
It is drawn more directly from English and Ameigy Wea 


literature. educ 
Its principles are better illustrated by examples. mon 
The matter is better classified and arranged. datic 


The typography is superior. 
ypograph) P our 


GRAY’S BOTANICAL SERIES. J ita 


“Dr. Gray stands confessedly at the head of will 
science of Botany in the United States, and among 
highest in all countries.”"—Dr. Lindley, of London, PED 

‘- Prof. Gray is well known as the most eminent thd 
etical and practical botanist in our country; and his 
portunities for acquiring an extensive and accurate knd 
edge of the plants of North America, have been sud % 
















no other person has enjoyed.”—Prof. Fohn Ti Penr 
M. D., LL. D. he } 
‘“*T have no hesitation in saying that among all av 
who have written on this subject, I esteem Prof. Lanc 
beyond all comparison, first."—Henry Ward Beehm The 
**Not only is Dr. Gray acknowledged to stand a subje 
head of Botanical Science in this country, but his whic 
have been appreciated and noted abroad, for the th 
ness and admirable method, the precision, and the 
ular clearness of language which distinguish t 
| Prof. A Guyot, LL. D. of Princeton College. 9. 
“* Few men have ever equaled him (Gray) in sce mitte 
research, or excelled him in scientific deduction.” 10 
William Hooker, Royal Botanist of England Cees 
WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTION 
New editions of the Primary, Common School, 10 
School, Academic, and Counting House Dictionaritt Evan 
been issued, containing important addittons and im Resp 
ments, and copiously illustrated. Aa 
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Reading and Elocution, Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping. = 

SEND FOR OUR NEW {ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. p -y 

imitated oe eo tangata Tor, 

The Publishe:s cordially invite Teachers and others interested in the cause of Education to correspond with Di 
freely, and, if they find it convenient, to visit their Offices and Publishing Rooms. Perm 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., Publishers, 138 & 140 Grand St, New fi 
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